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HERE IS THE BOX 


That saved hun- 
dreds of thousands 
of dollars to the 
Glass Trades. And 
ytrere is what ONE 
RAILROAD MAN 
Sho gs to say about 


iin 3 ‘CORRUGATED 
——" FIBRE BOXES 


“During the past 30 days we have handled a great many cars of fruit jars—probably 250 in 
round numbers. These jars came in corrugated boxes and in these 250 cars we did not have 
to issue one single damage report, while when we were shipping them in the old fashioned way 
(wooden boxes) there was a damage report issued on every carload and a claim on every car. 
When our boys would pick up a box the bottom would fall out and many of the jars would be 
broken. As I state above, we have received 250 cars in the past 30 days and we have not had to 
replace a single broken box, which is certainly conclusive proof that the corrugated paper box 
is the best thing we ever ran up against for fruit jars, or anything, in fact, that is not too 
heavy for the paper box.”’ 











MR. TRAFFIC MANAGER, doesn’t this interest you? Doesn’t it interest your 


company? Can you or the people you represent afford to be without full information 
on the subject of packing? WRITE US. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 


Canadian Trade, Address Toronto, Canada SANDUSKY, OHIO 


in Two Parts—Part One 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD AND TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS 
AND oe mel AT 


PRACTICING BEFORE THE INTERSTATE ST. LOUIS, MO. 
COMMERCE COMMISSION. H. R. SMALL, 1605-14 Pierce bldg.; practices 
CHICAGO, ILL before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


CHARLES CONRADIS, 418-430 South Market BELT & GRAVES, Attorneys: at Law, 810 
St.; practices before the Interstate Commerce 814 Times blidg.; practice before Interstate 
Commission. Commerce Commission and all Courts. 

JOHN B. DAISH, 1410 Security Trust bidg.; 
Interstate Commerce cases only. 


WALTER E. McCORNACK, Suite 956 First CHARLES CONRADIS, 506-7-8-9-10 Colorado 
National Bank bidg.; formerly attorney for 


Interstate Commerce Commission ; Counselor at bldg. ; practices before the Interstate Commerce 
Taco 2 Commission and all Courts. 


JAMES A. WAGONER, 1807 City Hall Square = JOHN B. DAISH, 602-606 Hibbs bldg.; Inter 
Bldg.; specializing Interstate Commerce Cases. state Commerce cases only. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. , 
C. D. CHAMBERLIN, Rose bldg.; Attorney ADE H. ELLIS, 504-512 Southern Bldg. _In- 


commerce practice before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and Railroad Commission 
of Louisiana. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


at Law, Commerce Counsel for The National terstate commerce cases. 
Petroleum Association. ARTHUR B. HAYES, Attorney at Law, Colo 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. rado bldg.; former member of the Department 
LITTLEFORD, JAMES, BALLARD & of Justice as Solicitor of Internal Revenue; In 


FROST, 1002-3-4-5 First National Bank bldg. 

Mr. E. E. Williamson associated on traffic mat- 

ters. LITTLEFORD, 
NEW YORK. 

RICHARD J. DONOVAN, 170 Broadway; 
Counselor at Law; Preparation of cases and 
trials of cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a specialty; Experts on railroad 
tariffs furnished ; Correspondence invited. 

SHREVEPORT, LA. 

EMERSON BENTLEY, 224 First National Bank 

bldg.; Attorney at Law; Special attention to 


terstate Commerce litigation a specialty. 


JAMES, BALLARD & 
FROST, 805-6-7-8 Westory bldg. Mr. E. E 
Williamson associated on traffic matters. 


JEAN PAUL MULLER, Corcoran bldg. (for- 
merly with I. C. C. and Dept. of Justice as Ex- 
pert Acct. and Spcl. Asst. U. S. Atty.). Spe- 
cialty: Financial and Operating Analyses, Cost 
of Service Tests and Comparisons in Interstate 
and Intrastate Rate Litigation. 















WHEN YOU WANT 


RATE COMPILATIONS OR COMPARISONS, 
COPIES OF TARIFFS, COMPLAINTS, ORDERS, ETC., 
TRANSCRIPTS OR VERBATIM REPORTS OF 
HEARINGS, ARGUMENTS OR ORDERS, 

OR ANY OTHER SPECIAL SERVICE 


WASHINGTON 


WRITE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 
COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 418 SO. MARKET ST., CHICAGO 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 


Operating the only steamers sailing out of any American 
port constructed specially for service in the Tropics. 
Regular passenger and freight sailings between 


New York—Boston 
Philadelphia—Baltimore 
Mobile—New Orleans 


AND 
Jamaica—Panama Canal 
Colombia—Costa Rica 
Guatemala—Nicaragua 
Honduras—British Honduras 
CONNECTIONS : 


AT COLON — for Panama City and Pacific Coast Ports of 
Mexico, Central and South America. 

AT PORT LIMON — for San Jose, Costa Rica and other 
points on the Northern Railway. 

AT PUERTO BARRIOS — for Guatemala City and other 
points on the Guatemala Railway. 


q The opening of the CANAL will see the greatest changes in 
the commercial routes of the world that have ever been known, 
and every Traffic Man owes it to himself to see it before the 
water is turned in. 


q Take one of the big air-cooled steamers of our GREAT 
WHITE FLEET this summer and go to Panama. You will 
enjoy every moment of the trip. 


Our illustrated booklets tell the whole story: Ask any TICKET 
or TOURIST AGENT for a copy, or write to us 


M. HARTMANN, Western Passenger Agent 
444 Commercial National Bamk Building, Chicago, Il. 


131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 17 Battery Fee, ew York, N. Y 
Pier 5 North Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa. Pier 1 Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
321 St. Charles Street, New Orleans, La 


PRINTING 


of such class as will 
attract attention 


WE will gladly suggest, plan or 

compile folders, booklets or any 
printing required at reasonable cost. 
Estimates cheerfully furnished. Write 
us regarding any of your requirements 
in our line when next in need. We 
have night and day service — linotype 
and monotype composing machines — 
full up-to-date bindery and printing 
equipment. 








The Blakely Printing Co. 


418-430 Se. Market St., CHICAGO 
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RAILROAD MEN, office men, shipping clerks 
and all others interested in traffic work who want 
to increase their salaries and their earning power, 
should write for our interesting booklet, “ Oppor- 
tunity via the Traffic Route.” Our course of in- 
struction by correspondence teaches the underlying 
principles of Rate Making, Rate Adjustment, Class- 
ification, Divisions, etc., and gives practical instruc- 
tion in the construction of all varieties and types of 
Tariffs, Tariff Supplements, Rules and Regulations, 
Exceptions, Terminal Charges, Demurrage, etc. Such 
subjects as Tariff Compiling, Rate Quotation, 
Claims, Routing, Solicitation and many others of a 
similar nature are thoroughly covered. When you 
master our course you can become a 


TRAFFIC MANAGER 


Write for our free booklet today. Kindly tell 
us in your letter your present occupation. 
NATIONAL TRAFFIC COLLEGE, Dept. A. 
10 S. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 











John A. Droege’s new book is ready 


Freight Terminals and Trains 


It gives the latest material for a wide group of railroad men. 
For engineers who plan, build and maintain. 
For officers who operate the various plants. 


For the agent whose responsibilities and methods are im- 
portant. 

For the yardmaster, trainmaster, and manager, and the be- 
ginner, it presents a vast amount of practical material. 

As superintendent, the Providence Division, N. Y., N. H. & H. 
R. R. Co., Mr. Droege has been able to get information of 
the right kind. 


His book is not full of general statements. It gives facts— 
comparisons—conclusions. 


This big volume includes not only a revision of “‘Yards and 
Terminals,’’ but a great mass of new material. The scope and 
treatment were broadened—in fact, it is a new book. 


It covers design and operation with practical data on methods, 
equipment, records, apparatus, etc., etc. 


CONTENTS 
The Terminal Problem. 


Terms and Definitions. 

General Requirements of Ter- 
minal Design. 

Track Construction and Main- 
tenance Details. 

Classification Yards. 

Operation of Yards. 

The Yardmaster. 

Management and Discipline. 

Loading Cars. 

Making Up Trains. 

Time Freight Service. 

Team Delivery Yards. 

Live Stock Handling. 

Weighing Freight. 

Records and Statistics. 


Water Front Terminals. 

Coal Piers and Storage Plants. 

Ore and Lumber Docks. 

Grain Elevators, 

Freight Houses. 

British Freight Service. 

Transfer Stations. 

Mechanical Handling of 
Freight. 

The Freight Agent. 

Operations of Freight Houses. 

Refrigerating, Ventilating and 
Heating. 

The Engine House. 

Engine Cooling Plants. 

Ash and Sand Plants. 

The Engine House Foreman. 


465 pages, 6 x 9, 208 illustrations, $5.00 (218.) net, 


postpaid. 
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The Right Location of Industries 
(Fourth Article) 


LTON, Illinois, has just secured a new $700,000 steel man- 
ufacturing plant. This new industry locates at Alton be- 
cause its owners believe the trade and transportation and 

manufacturing conditions are right for the preservation of the 
capital to be invested, and the gaining of profits. The Board 
of Trade ‘‘brought the new people in.’’ As the new industry 
fills a gap in the business activities of the section, and adds to 
the market for certain raw material in Alton and neighboring 
cities, there is a clear advantage to the men already established 
in business in Alton. As industries come to be located more 
and more by the exercise of judgment based upon knowledge 
of positive factors, the study of right methods of attracting the 
right business becomes very important to local Boards of Trade. 
Secretaries need to be up on theory and practice. For practice 
in preparation for the stranger there is nothing better than try- 
ing to create in the home business men a genuine, cash-guar- 
anteed interest in well-directed efforts to give the old town a 
bigger black dot on the commercial atlas of the United States. 
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LL the way across the land—from ocean to ocean 
—the fastest trains are Known as express trains. 


WELLS FARGO & COMPANY EXPRESS 
holds contracts for the despatch of all classes of mer- 
chandise upon these trains. 


No wonder then that in large manufactories and 
stores the traffic manager says to his shipping depart- 
ment: “Be sure and use Wells Fargo.” 


He knows. He understands the far-reaching network 
of Wells Fargo & Company lines across North America— 
90,000 miles of railroad and steamship routes in the United 
States, Mexico, Canada and Alaska—he remembers the Wells 
Fargo reputation for service. 


The Foreign Department of WELLS FARGO & 
COMPANY EXPRESS ranks with the home departments in 
responsibility and despatch. 

It maintains first-class Customs Brokerage Departments at New York, San 


Francisco, Chicago and other important cities, with expert clerks licensed by 
the Gevernment. Prompt clearance at reasonable rates is assured. 


Being Bonded Carriers, this Company attends to the immediate forwarding 
in Bond of shipments for interior cities. Invoice and Bill of Lading should 
show “In Bond to” with city of destination. 


We issue Domestic and Foreign Money Orders, Travelers Checks and send 
money by telegraph or cable. 


Wells Fargo & Company Express 


ORGANIZED 1852 CAPITAL $24,000,000 
Forwarders to or from all Foreign Countries 


NEW YORK CITY 


LONDON LIVERPOOL HAMBURG BREMEN 

29 Cannon Street 16 Brunswick Street 32 Ferdinandstr. 39 Lagenstrasse 
PARIS ROTTERDAM ANTWERP GENOA 

19 rue Scribe Van Hogendorpslein.24 b. 5 rue d’ Arenberg 4 Piazza Campetta 


Principal Office: 51 Broadway 
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the Chicago office. 





SPECIAL SERVICE 


upon actual time consumed and are extremely low. 
Tell us what you want and we will tell you what we can do. 


CHIGGED SHEE ob basSacceccccececcda 418-430 South Market Street 
Washington Office..............06.- 506 to 510 Colorado Bullding 
Vol. X, No. 22 Saturday, November 30, 1912 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Beginning with the issue of January 4, 1913, it is 
the purpose to make of THE TRAFFIC WORLD 
AND TRAFFIC BULLETIN two publications, one 
to be called THE TRAFFIC WORLD and the 
other THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN. 

THE TRAFFIC WORLD will contain all of the 
information now given in both publications, except 
the tariff section. THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 
will carry that information exclusively. 

This change has been found necessary because of 
the rapidly increasing amount of information it has 
been found necessary to print in the publication, 
Volume IV containing 684 pages of reading matter ; 
Volume V, 892; Volume VI, 1,004; Volume VII, 
1,158; Volume VIII, 1,154, and Volume IX, 1,356, 
while the tariff sections have averaged about 1,800 
pages per year. 

The subscription price of THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD will be $10.00 per year, and of THE 
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TRAFFIC BULLETIN $10.00 per year. The sub- 
scription price of the two combined will be $15.00 
per year. 

To show our appreciation of the support given us 
by our old subscribers, those who remit $30.00 be- 
fore January 1 may have both publications for three 
full years from the expiration of their present sub- 
scriptions at the present price of $10.00 per year. 

Aside from the increased size, which has already 
been referred to, it is the policy of the publishers to 
increase, in every possible way, the efficiency of the 
publication. It is felt that this separation and the 
increased revenue derived therefrom will enable us 


to give to our readers an absolutely indispensable 
traffic reference work. 


IMPROVED SERVICE. 

In keeping with the policy of the publishers, to 
improve in every possible way the value of The 
Traffic world and The Traffic Bulletin to its sub- 
scribers, a change will be made, beginning January 
first, in the method of reporting tariff filings. 

Besides giving all of the information now sup- 
plied, it is the purpose to show what tariffs or sup- 
plements are cancelled by the new issues, when 
cancellations are thus made. 

It is believed that this new service will be of par- 
ticular value, as it will enable one to tell, in a 
moment, whether or not he requires the new issue. 


IS DECENTRALIZATION IMMINENT? 


The question is suggested by a Boston exchange 
whether it is possible that experience is teaching 
the great railroad systems that centralization in 
management has been pushed to an extreme and 
that the welfare of those organizations demands a 
return at least in the direction of the old system 
of local control. Without arguing the matter, our 
competitor refers to the time when communities 
had their own particular railroads whose interests 
were identified with the locality and _ territory 
which they served and whose employes had as 
deep an interest in local affairs as the men who 
owned the farms in the vicinity or held offices in 
the town. This was a time when everybody knew 
freight schedules, passenger rates, and even the 
time table, and when a remark directed against the 
road was considered as of a personal nature against 
the individual who was served by it. On the other 
hand, at the present time, the people who are served 
by a railroad seldom come in contact with any offi- 
cial of the road except the local representative or 
representatives. The guiding spirit of the whole 


business is in New York or in some other distant 
Again, there is none of the old per- 


central point. 
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sonal relation between the railroad as represented 
by its officials and the people of localities which the 
road serves. It has been suggested that there are 
at the present time some signs of a breaking up of 
this centralization, but it is difficult to see, in the 
few evidences that have become apparent, that there 
is any so great tendency as to indicate a complete 
breaking up of the present centralized system. 

On the contrary, railroads are simply following a 
principle which runs through all classes of busi- 
ness and which seems to be almost a necessity of 
modern conditions. A complete decentralization of 
railway managements would be going directly con- 
trary to all of the tendencies which we are accus- 
tomed to speak of as marks of modern progress. 
However desirable it might be, and there is no 
question but what there is room for considerable 
argument upon that side, it seems plain that the 
railroad will continue to be a more or less imper- 
sonal thing and the only personality that is at all 
in evidence will be the one or few local representa- 
tives who care for the interests of the road at any 
given point. 

In the way of a moral to this brief discussion 
would be the suggestion that under these circum- 
stances it is incumbent upon the local representa- 
tives to so represent the interests of their employe: 
to those with whom they come in immediate con- 
tact that the feeling of the public toward that im- 
personality shall not be one of antagonism but 
shall be much in the attitude of any other imper- 
sonality with which they come in contact and with 
which they must necessarily enter into co-operation. 
There is no more reason why a member of the pub- 
lic should oppose the interests of a railroad be- 
cause he does not know personally any of those 
who are directly concerned in the management than 
that the farmer should take issue with all kinds of 
weather, either good or bad, and which are neces- 
sary in the ripening of his crop, because he has no 
personal acquaintance with the power that sends 
it. 





COMMISSIONER CLARK. 


On account of the fact that the term of service 
of Commissioner Clark as a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will expire on De- 
cember 31, the question has been raised as to 
whether anyone is in the field as a candidate to 
succeed him. It is pleasant to say that up to the 
present time no knowledge of such intention has 
come to The Traffic World. This is as it should 
be. Commissioner Clark has performed very in- 
telligent and faithful service for the Commission 
and has inevitably gained such knowledge of the 
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situation, some perplexing phase of which he has 
been frequently called upon to handle, that it would 
be a great mistake even to suggest that his service 
for the Commission be ended with a single term. 
Ordinarily in a position of this sort, some years are 
required before the incumbent of the position can 
possibly rise to the standard of his best work, and 
in the case of a progressive man like Commissioner 
Clark, thé increase in value of his service is directly 
in proportion to the time which he has devoted 
to it. 

Commissioner Clark was originally appointed 
with a view to give the labor interests a representa- 
tive upon this Commission. So far as we know 
there is no evidence that the Commissioner has been 
influenced in any way that would suggest to even 
the most vigorous opponent of labor organizations 
that the appointment was not a proper one. In 
view of this fact, and of the fact that the Railway 
Age Gazette, which, either rightly or wrongly, is 
generally taken as a representative of the railroad 
interests rather than of the railroad world as a 
whole, including all who are interested in railway 
matters, has come out in hearty approval of Mr. 
Clark, we can do no better than to quote the fol- 
lowing editorial utterance upon this same subject 
published in the latest issue of that journal: 

“Edgar E. Clark’s term as a member of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission will expire on De- 
cember 31. It appears to be the consensus of opin- 
ion among those who are most interested in the 
work of the Commission, both railway men and ship- 
pers, that he should be reappointed. In this view 
the Railway Age Gazette heartily concurs. During 
his six years of service on the Commission, which 
coincide almost exactly with the period of its great- 
est development and activity, he has come to be 
regarded as one of its ablest members. His integ- 
rity and intention to be fair have been recognized 
by all who have come in contact with him or ob- 
served his work. Originally appointed by President 
Roosevelt in 1906, to give railway labor representa- 
tion on the Commission, there has been no evidence 
that the fact that he was formerly a labor leader 
has influenced his work unless to season it with a 
practical experience and knowledge of railway con- 
ditions. Mr. Clark has been in charge of the diff- 
cult and complicated task of effecting uniformity in 
the compilation and publication of railway tariffs. 
His labors along this line have been criticized ; but 
on the whole they have been beneficial; and criti- 
cism of a commissioner may not mean any more 
than that his duties are such that no one could 50 
perform them as always to escape even just crith 
cism. Mr. Clark has been among those who have 
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traveled most extensively about the country in the 
conduct of hearings, and has several times been 
selected to arbitrate complicated controversies in- 
volving rates and wages. In his work his keen 
sense of justice and his desire to be impartial and 
to effect practical and sensible settlements have 
commanded respect. He bears the reputation of 
having been one of the hardest workers and most 
diligent students of railway affairs on the Com- 
mission. We believe there has been no suggestion 
of apprehension that he would not be reappointed. 
It has now come to be accepted pretty much as a 
matter of course that the members of the Commis- 
sion shall be continued in office—a most salutary 
policy. It would be most unfortunate to replace a 
commissioner who has had Mr. Clark’s experience 
with a new man, even though of high qualifications 
in other respects.” 


Jackson Will Urge Safety 


Commissioner -McChord has taken what may be 
deemed a radical step toward reminding railroad presi- 
dents and general managers that he expects them to do 
something more effective than they have yet accomplished 
toward safeguarding passengers on interstate passenger 
trains. He has commissioned W. J. Jackson, vice-president 
and general manager of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
to inform railroad presidents, and particularly Mr. Mellen 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, that they 
must do something if they wish to avoid having the 
Commission take steps to procure legislation that will 
prescribe inflexible rules for the operation of passenger 
trains, 

This commission was given to Mr. Jackson because 
he is the chairman of the safety committee of the gen- 
eral managers. Mr. MeChord deems Mr. Jackson to be 
in full sympathy with the desire of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to bring about a lessening of the 
wrecks, such as have given the people of the country 
frequent shocks during the past year. 

The commissioner’s idea is that, inexperienced as 
Congress and the Commission may be with the operation 
of trains, the rules they might make could not be broken 
in such a way as to cause any more trouble than dis- 
regarded rules now cause. 

Preliminary reports coming to Mr. McChord’s office 
have a tendency to show that the Westport wreck on 
the New Haven road, which the eastern newspapers have 
used as a text for criticizing Mr. Mellen, was really an 
unavoidable accident; that it was caused by a broken 
drawbar hitting a crossover, thus ditching the train. 





LEATHER HEARING POSTPONED. 

The hearing in the complaint of the Union Tanning 
Co. et al. against the Southern et al., No. 3629, set for 
November 23, on cross petition of the Southern and the 
Norfolk & Western, for permission to increase the Bristol 
rate on leather to the east and north, and also on certain 
reparation claims against the L. & N., C. & O. and the 
Southern, was postponed to a day to be fixed later, Ex- 
aminer Prouty being absent. 
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LEADERS IN TRAFFIC 


With the view of assisting traffic officials in becomin 
better acquainted with each other, it is the intention o 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD to publish from time to time 
portraits and brief biographical sketches of prominent 
traffic men—traffic managers of industrial concerns, rail- 


way officials, commerce attorneys and officers of trans- 

rtation organizations. Since, also, many of those hold- 
mg the most responsible positions in this field have by 
their own efforts and ability risen from very humble 
beginnings, the result as shown in the sketches should 
serve as encouragement for many who are only just now 
entering upon the edges of the field. 





J. KEAVY. 

J. Keavy, commissioner Indianapolis Freight Bureau, 
was born at Detroit in 1854 and entered railroad service 
in 1873 as chief clerk in the office of the assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the Michigan Centra] at Saginaw. 





J. KEAVY, 
Commissioner, Indianapolis Freight Bureau. 


He was later appointed commercial agent of the Fort 
Wayne, Jackson & Saginaw, and in succession held the 
positions of local agent, Detroit, Lansing & Northern; 
general agent, Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton; commer- 
cial agent, Chicago & Eastern Illinois Central; general 
agent, Big Four, and division freight agent of the same 
road. In 1899 he became assistant general freight agent 
of the Big Four at Indianapolis in charge of the several 
divisions of that system radiating from Indianapolis, still 
retaining jurisdiction over the Michigan division. He 
left railroad service in 1905 after 32 years’ continuous 
service im the freight traffic department. Mr. Keavy was 
instrumental in the organization of the Indianapolis 
Freight Bureau in 1906, and was appointed commissioner, 
which position he still retains. He is a member of the 
executive committee of the National Industrial Traffic 
League. 
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THOSE SEMI-MONTHLY REPORTS 


The step taken by the Commis- 
sion with regard to car shortage seems 
to meet the approval of those who 
have given the matter thought. It is 
the natural one. Unless the Commis- 
sion has accurate information it would 
be useless to issue rules and regu- 
lations. 

Confusion worse confounded would 
be just as likely to result from such 
a course as the expected relief. When 
the Commission has the information it will know in what 
place and in what manner to apply measures of relief. 

The suggestion that the demurrage charge be in- 
creased is one that is naturally made on the assumption 
that the Commission knows the railroads that are causing 
the trouble. It ig a fact, however, that the Commission, 
while it may have a very fair idea as to the identity of 
the guilty parties, must have accurate information before 
it can act in such a way as to command the confidence 
of the railroad world. 

There is no question but that the Commission was 
considerably impressed with the arguments made by the 
Californians who opposed uniform demurrage of one dol- 
lar a day. They impose a charge three times as great 
as that and are not sure that the higher charge is suffi- 
cient in times of congestion. Of course, according to 
the representations made by the Californians, conditions 
in that state are always exceptional, so it is proper that 
they should make an exceptionally high charge. 

The committee of railroad men headed by Fairfax 
Harrison, president of the Monon, will undoubtedly ac- 
complish a great work if it works out a scheme whereby 








the per diem is increased to such a degree that it will 


make it unprofitable for thieving carriers to retain equip- 
ment when it is needed by the owning line. It would, of 
course, be possible for the big roads to crush the little 
ones if the imposition of the higher mileage were not 
safeguarded by the Commission. The men of that com- 
mittee certainly know the Commission too well to have 
the slightest idea of being able to “put over” anything 
in any changes they may make in the per diem rules, even 
had they desired to do so. The thought here is that the 
committee is going at its tasks in the utmost good faith and 
with the single thought of making a body of rules that 
will accomplish the desired end of forcing equipment to 
accelerate its movements in time of shortage and con- 
gestion in the terminals. 

It is possible that the committee will be able so to 
regulate the matter that further steps by the Commission 
will be needless. It is the idea here, not gained, however, 
from official sources, that the semi-monthly reports as 
to the location of equipment will be required only during 
the period when the supply of cars is smaller than the 
demand. There is no reason for the reports at any other 
time. The Commission has no thought of imposing work 
on the railroads other than that which may be absolutely 
necessary. It is incumbent upon the Commission, how- 
ever, to make certain that the supply of cars if properly 
handled is great enough to meet the demands even in 
times of great farm crops. 

The semi-monthly reports, it is believed, will give 
the commissioners a definite idea as to how much de- 
pendence is to be placed upon the assertion that rates 
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must soon be increased to the end that the roads may 
buy new cars. The impression among the commissioners 
and the employes of the Commission has been that those 
who have been saying that rates must be increased so 
as to allow the acquisition of new equipment have not 
been acting in the best of faith. If it should be the case 
however, that they have been acting in good faith, the 
semi-monthly reports will tend to help those who have 
been making the suggestion. 

Suggestions about increases so as to use the income 
for new equipment being received with such evi- 
dences of incredulity is another indication of the great 
damage that has been done to the railroad interests of 
the country by those short-sighted individuals who op 
posed the changes in the law made in 1906, and since 
that time have done everything possible to make the en- 
forcement of the law uncertain and, if possible, ridiculous. 
It has been shown, time and again, that the public stands 
back of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and that 
it would be the best policy for the railorad interests of 
the country to accept the Commission and its works on 
the theory that it is a body determined to do justice 
and to exact fair dealings from the railroads toward every 
individual or element composing what is known as “the 
public.” 

In some parts of the country there is a demand for 
the re-establishment of the car-service associations which 
had charge of demurrage and related subjects. ‘That is 
particularly true with regard to New Orleans, where the 
shippers assert that the car service work done by the 
individual railroad is absolutely amateurish. One ship- 
per quoted in New Orleans, said that he went out not 
far from the city and found 30 box cars on a sidetrack, 
of which the car service employes of the railroads had 
absolutely no record. They had told him that he could 
not have cars for love or money, simply because there 
were none. The New Orleans shipper, having a good 
deal of the Missourian in his makeup, said he would have 
to be shown, because he had seen cars on sidetracks up 
in the canefields between Baton Rouge and New Orleans 
which seemed to be absolutely empty and not set for 
loading, because he had seen them at intervals of three 
or four days, for more than three weeks. He went out 
to those sidetracks, got the car numbers and brought 
them to the car service employes, with the result as 
before indicated, that théy had no record of that equip- 
ment. 


The query naturally arises to what extent, if at all, 
that condition prevails throughout the country. The semi- 
monthly reports ordered by the Commission will make 
it impossible for such a condition to prevail for any length 
of time, for the reason that the statisticians of the Com- 
mission, in a very short time, will begin placing interro- 
gation points all over the reports, the same being ques- 
tions as to what has become of cars the road or roads 
in question once had. They will be able to make such 
queries because they will have before them the reports of 
all the carriers, and it will be simply impossible for any 
considerable number of cars to get out of the reports 
without leaving blank spaces. A. E. H. 


GRANTS LEAVE TO INTERVENE. 
Leave to intervene has been granted to George W. 
Parson and others in the complaint of S. T. J. Price et al. 
vs. the Washington & Old Dominion Railroad Co. 
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THE TRAFFIC BAROMETER 


A Diagrammatic Representation of the Present Status of Car 
Supply and Demand Compared With Last Year 





There is a striking similarity in the reports of car 
surpluses and shortages of this week and of two weeks 
ago. There has been an increase in the total surplus 
almost the same but slightly greater than the increase 
in the total shortage, the surplus imcrease being 2,466 
cars and the shortage increase 2,319 cars, indicating, as 
was predicted some weeks ago, that the peak of the 
load would come early in November. So far as the 
figures indicate the true status of affairs, the worst ex- 
pectation of trouble has passed, and now there is only 
the usual element, introduced by the winter season, to 
contend with. So far as the facilities for the removal of 
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the crops are concerned, the situation appears even more 
encouraging. The decrease in box car shortage is gen- 
eral throughout the country except in groups 9 and 11. 
This is, however, met by a general increase in coal car 
shortage except in groups 8 and 11. 

The last total surplus, reported two weeks ago and 
covering up to November 7, was 19,897 cars, and the 
total shortage 71,156 cars. The present showing in- 
creases both the surplus and the shortage, but helps out 
the shortage to the extent of 147 cars, leaving a net de- 
ficiency of 51,112 cars. 
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DECISIONS OF COMMISSION 


Interstate Commerce Commission Hands Down 
Rulings on Contested Cases 


Will Not Modify Order 


OPINION 2039 

NO. 4338. (25 I. C, C. REP., P. 116.) MANUFAC- 

TURERS’ & MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW 

ALBANY, IND., ET AL. VS. ABERDEEN & ASHE- 
BORO RAILROAD CO. ET. AL. 
Decided Oct. 7, 1912, 


Petitions for modification and extension of original order in this 
case, filed by complainants, and for setting aside of said 
order, filed by defendants, denied as ta all contentions of 
both parties, except as to complainants’ request for recon- 
sideration of question of reparation. 

Hines & Norman for complainants. 


R, Walton Moore for Southern Railway Co. and Illi- 
nois Central Railroad Co. 


Supplemental Report of the Commission. 

CLEMENTS, Commissioner: 

In the original report in this case, 24 I. C. C., 331, 
339, the Commission found that— 
in maintaining from the territory south of the Ohio and Potomac 
and east of the Mississippi rivers, and on lumber from Arkansas, 
rates to Cairo, Ill., Evansville, Ind., and Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 
north bank of the Ohio River, which include no toll or charge 
for the bridge service from either East Cairo, Ky., Henderson, 
Ky., Covington or Newport, Ky., on the south bank of that river, 
while contemporaneously maintaining from the same points of 
origin to New Albany, Ind., on the north bank of said river, 
rates higher than to Louisville, Ky., on said south bank, by 
the amount of the bridge toll or charge, defendants are sub- 
jecting complainants and shippers of New Albany, Ind., to un- 


due and unreasonable prejudices and disadvantages, from which 
an order will be entered to cease and desist. 


And with respect to reparation it was stated: 


It is out further finding and conclusion, following the prin- 
ciples announced in Anadarko Cotton Oil Co. vs. A., T. & B. F. 


Ry. Co., 20 I. C. C., 43, that reparation should not be ‘awarded. 

The complainants now file a petition for modification 
and extension of the order entered in removal of this 
discrimination, and the defendants Southern Railway Co. 
and Illinois Central Railroad Co. file separate petitions 
asking that the order be set aside. The Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co. has not filed a petition for re- 
hearing or setting aside of the order. 

Complainants’ petition is directed to several points, 
namely: 

1. An apprehension that by establishing rates which 
include a nominal charge for the bridge service at the 
other north-bank Ohio River crossings—Cairo, Evansville 
and Cincinnati—the order of the Commission, while tech- 
nically complied with, will be defeated in its spirit, intent 
and effect. 

2. A request that the order be so extended as to 
make clear that an absorption of the bridge charge at 
any one of the other north-bank crossings above named 
effects the discrimination against New Albany which the 
Commission finds in its report to exist. 

3. A request for an additioral provision in the order 


that in no event shall the rate to New Albany exceed’ 


the rate to-Louisville by an amount in excess of the 
through bridge toll from the south-bank,, this provision 
to cover certain exceptions to the general practice of the 
defendants with respect to the absorption of the bridge 
charge at the other north-bank Ohio River crossings 
named, 
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4. Certain minor situations, in which, for instance, 
rates on the raw material are higher than on the prod- 
ucts; or through rates exceed intermediate combinations; 
or in which attention is invited to allegations in the orig- 
inal petition of unjust discrimination in favor of Louisville 
and of unreasonableness and extortion per se in the rates 
to New Albany, as to which the Commission made no 
specific finding. 

5. A request for reconsideration of the question of 
reparation on the grounds, generally speaking, that the 
present case differs from the Anadarko Cotton Oil Co. 
case, supra, in that it is one of discrimination against 
which continuous protests had been made within the 
two-year period immediately preceding the filing of the 
complaint, whereas the Anadarko complaint was directed 
against rates unreasonable in themselves and as to which 
no complaint had been made prior to the formal proceed- 
ing before the Commission; that the granting of repara- 
tion is a judicial act, based upon a rule of law, and not 
subject to the exercise of discretion on the part of the 
Commission; that the complainants should at least be 
afforded an opportunity to show whether or not the undue 
discrimination existed for two years immediately preced- 
ing the filing of the complaint; that in any event repa- 
ration must be awarded from the time of filing’ of the 
formal petition, conditions at which time and for the 
two years immediately preceding are, strictly speaking, 
the only conditions in issue; that the refusal to grant 
reparation, at least from the date complaint was filed, 
imposes a hardship upon complainants before the Com- 
mission and works to the advantage of the carrier in 
every case in which there is a delay in final disposition, 
whether occasioned by the carriers or the Commission, 
and thereby encourages the carriers to seek postpone- 
ments and delays. 


As to the first contention: We have assumed that 
the carriers will in good faith comply with the Commis- 
sion’s order both in its letter and intent. 

As to the second contention: The order of the Com- 
mission, necessarily was general in its nature, as the 
complaint was directed against a discrimination in favor 
of other north-bank Ohio River crossings as a whole; 
but it may be stated that each defendant carrier is re- 
sponsible for the discrimination found where it par- 
ticipates in joint rates both to New Albany and to one or 
more of the other north-bank crossings with which com- 
parison is made. 

As to the third proposition: The testimony was 
directed mainly to the discriminatory feature of the com- 
plaint, and our findings were made accordingly. We 
have assumed, however, that the carriers will in no 
event exceed the bridge toll in their addition to the 
Louisville rate in constructing through rates to New 
Albany. 

The matters covered under the fourth heading will 
be disposed of by compliance with the present order. 

The question of reparation, under the fifth heading, 
will be discussed later in this report. 

The contentions in the petitions now filed by the 
carriers are not substantially different from those pre 
sented to and considered by the Commission in the orig- 
inal disposition of this case. The Southern Railway 
urges that while it reaches Evansville through New 
Albany, by the north bank of the Ohio River, with its 
own rails, it is not responsible for the Evansville adjust- 
ment, but merely meets the competition of the direct 
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route; and that while participating in joint rates to the 
other north-bank Ohio River crossings it does not, in the 
division of such rates, consider or recognize any separate 
charge for crossing the river. This carrier lays consid- 
erable stress upon the Commission’s reference to the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway, as to 
which carrier there is the relationship incident to an 
indirect stock ownership by the Southern Railway Co. 
The Commission’s statement in this respect was merely 
one of fact in connection with the contentions of the 
parties based thereon, and its findings condemning the 
discrimination against New Albany as undue were justi- 
fied and impelled by the other facts of record. The 
Southern Railway’s route to Evansville and the attitude 
of this carrier, present and past, with respect to New 
Albany, is fully set out in the original report. The fact 
that the Southern Railway does not enter Cairo and Cin- 
cinnati direct with its own rails and does not consider 
or recognize in its division of joint rates with other car- 
riers to these two crossings any separate charge for 
crossing the Ohio River, does not relieve that carrier 
from responsibility for the discrimination against New 
Albany which the Commission found to exist. Neither 
the Commission nor the shipping public is necessarily 
concerned in the divisional or contractual arrangements 
between the carriers themselves in determining whether 
their aggregate rates work an unjust discrimination 
against one of the respective points to which they apply. 

The petition of the Illinois Central Railroad Co. is 
drawn along the same general lines as that of the South. 
ern Railway Co., but suited to the physical extension of 
its lines into Cairo by its own rails and into Evansville 
by contractual arrangement with the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Co. for entrance over the bridge of that 
carrier. The Illinois Central seeks to differentiate the 
situation at the Cairo and Evansville crossings upon the 
theory that these bridges are to be considered a con- 
stituent part of its own system. It is difficult for the 
Commission to accept the alleged distinction when in 
effect this carrier is compelled to adopt practically the 
same means of entrance into Evansville. as into New 
Albany, the difference being that in the case of Evans- 
ville it is by contract with another carrier direct, and 
in the case of New Albany by contract with bridge or 
terminal companies; in each case, however, necessarily 
entailing to it some additional expense. Another alleged 
dissimilarity urged—of competition at Evansville and 
Cairo not found at New Albany—is fully treated of in 
the original report. 

The part of the complainants’ petition asking for a 
reconsideration of our finding with respect to reparation 
presents certain questions similar to questions involved 
in other cases before the Commission, some of which 
have arisen since the report in this case was issued, and 
in our judgment they should have consideration. This 
branch of the case will accordingly be reconsidered and 
the parties given an opportunity for oral argument there- 
on. To this extent, therefore, the original report is 
hereby modified. The application of complainants to 
extend and modify, in the several particulars noted, the 
order as entered respecting undue discrimination is 
hereby denied, together with the defendants’ applications 
that said order be set aside. It therefore’ follows that 
the order heretofore entered remains unaffected and 
stands in full force and effect, except that its effective 
date will be postponed to Dec. 15, 1912. An order will 
be entered accordingly. 
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Will Not Restore Service 


OPINION NO. 2040 
NO. 4547. (25 L C. C. REP., P. 120.) CORPORATION 
COMMISSION OF OKLAHOMA VS, ATCHISON, 
TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 
Submitted Aug. 15, 1912. Decided Oct. 8, 1912. 


Upon the facts of record in this case, the complainant’s prayer 
for the restoration of the sleeping-car service formerly 
maintained by defendants between Guthrie, Okla., and 
Canadian, Tex., should be denied. Complaint dismissed. 


G. A. Henshaw for complainant. 
S. T. Bledsoe for Pullman Co. and Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Co. 


Report of the Commission. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

The Corporation Commission of Oklahoma brings this 
proceeding against the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co. and the Pullman Co. jointly. The petition, filed 
Nov. 2, 1911, alleges that the defendants, by reason of 
having discontinued a through sleeping-car service be- 
tween Guthrie, Okla., and Canadian, Tex., which they at 
one time maintained, are now subjecting the citizens of 
Oklahoma who travel between Guthrie and Canadian and 
the intermediate towns to great inconvenience and unnec- 
essary lack of accommodations to which, it is alleged, they 
are entitled. 

Defendant Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
in its answer admits substantially the facts alleged in the 
petition and the authority of the corporation commission 
to bring the complaint. It answers further, however, that 
the sleeping-car service in question was installed while 
Guthrie was the capital of Oklahoma and while the legis- 
lature was in session at said capital, upon the representa- 
tion of members of the legislature that said sleeping-car 
service would be responded to by heavy travel and would 
become remunerative; that it did not at that time believe 
such service would pay expenses, but, in order to leave 
no doubt and also to make the experiment of developing 
a possible travel, it installed sleeping-car service from 
Guthrie via Kiowa, Kans., to Canadian, Tex.; that the said 
service entailed a loss from beginning to end and proved a 
financial failure. It further says that its understanding 
with the Oklahoma commission was that the installation 
of said service should be experimental and that it would 
be discontinued should it prove unremunerative. It denies 
that there ever has been a public need of a sleeping-car 
service such as is sought and raises the question of the 
authority of this Commission to require the railway com- 
pany to furnish sleeping-car service at a loss to accommo- 
date the few persons who, it alleges, travel between 
Guthrie and Canadian and the intervening points. 


Upon the question of its procedure in cases where a 
question of its jurisdiction is raised, this Commission has 
hitherto held that as an administrative body it is not 
necessarily controlled by the general rule that a tribunal, 
whose authority is invoked by complaint filed before it, 
must determine whether the subject matter is within its 
jurisdiction before it may consider the merits of the con- 
troversy; but that affirmative relief may not be granted 
in any case unless jurisdiction over the subject matter is 
definitely ascertained. Jones vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co., 
12 1. C. C., 144. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. oper- 
ates a branch line from Guthrie, Okla., to Kiowa, Kans., 
where connection is made with its Southern Kansas and 
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Panhandle divisions extending into Texas, reaching 
Amarillo and other important towns. It is the only direct 
‘line, if such it may be called, connecting Guthrie and 
Canadian and serving the various intermediate towns. 
The testimony shows that on the ist day of November, 
1910, the defendants installed a through Pullman tourist 
sleeping-car service between Guthrie and Canadian, the 
westbound train leaving Guthrie about 5 o’clock p. m. and 
arriving at Kiowa at 10:40 p. m., where the sleeper was 
attached to a train leaving Kiowa at 10:50 and arriving at 
Canadian at 5:15 a. m. A sleeping car was also run on 
the eastbound train leaving Canadian about 9:30 p. m., 
arriving at Kiowa about 4 a. m., and reaching Guthrie on 
the branch line at 10:15 a. m. Because the defendants 
considered the business insufficient to warrant its main- 
tenance the service was discontinued March 6, 1911, after 
having been maintained for 125 days. Under the contract 
between the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
and the Pullman Co. the first $4,700 earned per car on an 
average is paid to the Pullman Co. on tourist sleepers. 
The railway company then receives the next $1,000 per 
car on an average, and any excess above $5,700 is equally 
divided between the parties. The arrangement as to the 
standard Pullman sleepers is similar except that the Pull- 
man Co. receives the first $7,250 per car on an average and 
the railway company the next $1,500 average per car, any 
excess over $8,750 per car being equally divided between 
the two companies. 

The testimony shows that for the period during which 
the car was in service its average daily number of passen- 
gers was 5.6, and the average per car-mile revenue earned 
by the railway company was 13.4 cents. As a result of 
the experiment the railway company asserts it suffered a 
considerable loss, being obliged to pay the Pullman Co. 
a substantial sum over and above the receipts of the cars. 

It appears that other routes offer no practical or satis- 
factory service in the way of all-night sleeping cars that 
may be availed of by those who would patronize the cars 
which were discontinued. At the time the service was 
maintained the capital was located at Guthrie, and it is 
asserted by defendants that because of that fact the serv- 
ice secured patronage then which it would not now enjoy. 
Since the discontinuance passengers traveling between 
Guthrie and Canadian have the same train service as be- 
fore its installation; that is, passengers going or coming 
make the same connection at Kiowa, but have no sleeping- 
car accommodations between Guthrie and Kiowa. The 
defendants’ witness, however, testified that passengers 
from Guthrie to Canadian could usually get Pullman ac- 
commodations on the train leaving Kiowa about 10:30, 
and when coming from Canadian could occupy a sleeping 
car until Kiowa is reached, about 4 a. m. These facilities, 
it is claimed, are reasonable for the volume of travel. No 
claim is made by the complainant that any undue discrim- 
ination exists, nor is there any evidence to that effect. 

The complainant alleged the capacity of the parties, 
the right and authority of the petitioner, and the subjec- 
tion of defendants to the act to regulate commerce, which 
allegations are admitted. It does not in terms allege a 
violation of the law or any particular section thereof, but 
simply alleges in respect of facts set forth showing the 
former maintenance of the sleeping-car service and the 
discontinuance thereof, all of which is admitted by the 
defendants, that— 


By reason of the premises, the defendants are and each of them 
is subjecting the citizens of Oklahoma, who travel between 
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Guthrie, Okla., and Canadian, Tex., and the intervening towns 
traversed by the lines of railroad heretofore described, to great 
inconvenience and an unnecessary lack of the accommodations 
to which they are entitled, in failing to provide such sleeping- 
car service with said trains; and that on account of the run of 
said trains Nos. 442 and 201, covering the entire night, leaving 
Guthrie, Okla., at 5 o’clock p. m., and arriving at Canadian, 
Tex., at 5:15 a. m. of the next day, the traveling public is 
entitled to such service as a reasonable accommodation and 
convenience for their proper comfort in going from Guthrie, 
Okla., Enid, Okla., Kiowa, Kan., Alva, Okla., and other towns 
along such lines when traveling to the west over said trains 
in the direction of Amarillo, Tex. 

Without raising any question of the sufficiency of the 
petition to state a violation of the law, and aside from any 
question of jurisdiction with which this Commission may 
be vested by virtue of the broad provisions of the law, 
we are of the opinion that the facts’ proved are not such 
as, assuming we had jurisdiction over the subject matter 
of the complaint, call for the exercise of any regulative 
power under the statute. The complaint will therefore be 
dismissed. 


Motorcycle Rate Too High 


———— 


OPINION NO, 2043 
NO. 4768. (25 I. C. C. REP., P. 134.) W. A. GRIFFING 
ET AL. VS. CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RAIL- 
WAY CO. ET AL. 
NO. 4677. PETMECKY CO. ET AL. VS. MISSOURI, KAN- 
SAS & TEXAS RAILWAY CO. OF TEXAS ET AL. 
Submitted Sept. 13, 1912. Decided Nov. 11, 1912. 


Complainants attack the rates and classification of motor- 
cycles in less than carloads at two and one-half times first- 
class between specified points in western classification ter- 
ritory as unreasonable; Held, That a rate in excess of one 
and one-half times a just and reasonable first-class rate 
from and to the points herein involved is unreasonable, and 
reparation will be awarded on this basis. 


G. M. Stephen for complainant. 

R. C. Fyfe for Western Classification Committee. 

D. L. Meyers for Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co. 

E. J. Seymour for Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
Co. 

J. G. Wilson and L. T. Wilcox for Southern Pacific 
system and others. 

R. B. Scott for Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co. 

F. G. Wright for Missouri Pacific system and others. 

O. W. Dynes for Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Co. 

Report of the Commission. 
LANE, Commissioner: 

The rating of motorcycles in Western Classification 
territory has been the occasion for dispute between ship- 
pers and western carriers since 1908. The Commission 
has already considered the matter in three previous cases. 
Since the cases to be dealt with in this report raise the 
same issue, they can best be disposed of together and, in 
the light of our previous opinions, together with the tes- 
timony more recently taken. 

The Western Classification at present rates motor- 
cycles, less than carload, at two and one-half times first 
class. The cases now before us involve 94 shipments be- 
tween points in Western Classification territory, and rep 
aration aggregating about $375 is asked. The complain- 
ants presented little evidence, but chose to submit the 
present cases on the decisions in the Merchants’ Traffic 
Association case, 13.I. C. C., 283, and in the Mead Auto 
Cycle Co. case, Unreported Opinion No. 435. The de- 
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fendants, however, insist that the Commission did not have 
all the facts before it when it decided those cases, and 
ask particularly that the testimony recently taken in 
Architects & Engineers Supply Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co., Docket No. 4315, be considered. 

After a careful re-examination of all the facts, it is 
our view that the rating on motorcycles, less than car- 
loads, throughout Western Classification territory, should 
be no higher than that on bicycles. We have jurisdiction 
here to deal only with those carriers which are parties 
to these proceedings, and our order will therefore apply 
only to them. Our finding is that a rate on motorcycles, 
less than carloads, boxed or crated, in excess of one and 
one-half times a just and reasonable first class rate from 
and to the points herein involved is unreasonable, and an 
order will be issued requiring the defendants to maintain 
for the future rates not in excess of one and one-half times 
the current first class rates. 

Some of the claims for reparation in each of the pres- 
ent cases are based not only on the allegation that rates 
in excess of one and one-half times first class were un- 
reasonable, but also on the ground that the first-class rate 
to be used as a basis should be the rate which had been 
prescribed by the Commission in the Burnham-Hanna-Mun- 
ger case, 14 I. C. C., 299, previous to the shipments in 
question, but which, owing to proceedings in the courts, 
did not become effective until Oct. 26, 1910, which was 
subsequent to these shipments. Our finding of unreason- 
ableness is based on the conclusion that the rating on 
motorcycles should not exceed that on bicycles. It is clear 
that the rates charged on bicycles after Nov. 10, 1908, 
following the Commission’s order in the Burnham-Hanna- 
Munger case, supra, should not have exceeded one and one- 
half times the first-class rate fixed therein, and in view of 
our present findings the motorcycle rate should have been 
the same as the rate on bicycles. 

Reparation is claimed on a large number of shipments, 
and it does not clearly appear from the records what the 
total amount collected was or what the amount of repara- 
tion should be. The complainants and defendants will 
therefore be expected to prepare a statement upon which 
they can agree, showing the exact amount of reparation 
due the several complainants, in accordance with our find- 
ings herein, and when such statement is filed and approved 
by the Commission an order of reparation will be issued. 





ORDER. 


These cases being at issue upon complaints and an- 
Swers on file, and having been duly heard and submitted 
by the parties, and full investigation of the matters and 
things involved having been had, and the Commission hav- 
ing, on the date thereof, made and filed a report containing 
its findings of fact and conclusions thereon, which said 
report‘is hereby referred to and made a part thereof: 


It is ordered, That the above-named defendants be, 
and they are hereby, notified and required to cease and 
desist, on or before the 15th day of January, 1913, and for 
a period of not less than two years thereafter to abstain, 
from charging, collecting, demanding, or receiving their 
present rates of two and one-half times first class for the 
interstate transportation of motorcycles in less-than-car- 
load quantities between points on their lines in Western 
Classification territory, which rates have been found by 
the Commission, in its said report, to be unreasonable. 

It is further ordered, That the above-named defendants 
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be, and they are hereby, notified and required to establish, 
on or before the 15th day of January, 1913, upon notice 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission and the general 
public of not less than 5 days, by filing and posting in the 
manner prescribed in section 6 of the Act to regulate com- 
merce, and for a period of two years after the said 15th 
day of January, 1913, to maintain and apply to interstate 
transportation of mortorcycles in less-than-carload quan- 
tities between points on their lines in Western Classifica- 
tion territory rates which shall not exceed one and one- 
half times the current first-class rates between said points, 
which rates have been found by the Commission, in said 
report, to be reasonable. 


Settles Alaska Case 


OPINION NO. 2044 
NO. 2518. (25 I. C. C. REP., P. 136.) HUMBOLDT 
STEAMSHIP CO. VS. WHITE PASS & YUKON 
ROUTE, CONSISTING OF THE PACIFIC & ARCTIC 
RAILWAY & NAVIGATION CO., BRITISH COLUM- 
BIA-YUKON RAILWAY CO., BRITISH-YUKON RAIIL- 
WAY CO. AND BRITISH-YUKON NAVIGATION CO., 
LTD. 
Submitted Oct. 15, 1912. Decided Nov. 11, 1912. 


On petition for the establishment of through routes and joint 
rates from Seattle, Wash., to Dawson, Yukon Territory, 
and to other points in Canadian territory; Held, That the 
Commission has no jurisdiction of railroad and steamship 
lines located, owned and operated entirely in an adjacent 
foreign country; Held further, That the wharf used by de- 
fendants at Skagway, Alaska, is an instrumentality of in- 
terstate commerce used by defendants. 


Charles D. Drayton and Charles F. Munday for com- 
plainant. 

Royal A. Gunnison and O. L. Dickson for Pacific & 
Arctic Railway & Navigation Co. 

Report of the Commission. 
CLARK, Commissioner: 

On first hearing of this complaint defendants declined 
to introduce any testimony, and stood squarely on the 
position that they were not subject to the Act to regulate 
commerce or to the jurisdiction of the Commission. That 
contention was upheld. 19 I. C. C., 105. Subsequently the 
Supreme Court decided that the provisions of our act 
and the jurisdiction of the Commission embraced carriers 
in the territory of Alaska of the classes specified in the 
act as subject to its provisions. 224 U. S., 474. There- 
upon the case was set down for hearing on the facts. 

Complainant is engaged in the transportation of per- 
sons and property by water between Seattle, Wash., and 
Skagway, Alaska, and other points. Defendants own and 
operate a line of railway from Skagway, Alaska, to White 
Horse, Yukon Territory, and a line of steamboats on the 
Yukon River from White Horse to Dawson, Yukon Ter- 
ritory. Complainant alleged unjust discrimination in that 
defendants joined in through routes and joint rates with 
certain other steamship companies also plying between 
Seattle and Skagway, and refused to continue or renew 
similar arrangement with complainant. Unjust discrimi- 
nation was alleged also because freight transported by 
complainant and defendants was subjected to higher 
wharfage charges at Skagway than were assessed against 
like traffic transported by competing steamship lines and 
defendants. It was and is alleged that the wharf used 
by defendants at Skagway was and is an instrumentality 
or facility of carriage owned or controlled in whole or in 
part by defendants. 
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It appears that since the former hearing the man- 
agement of defendants has been changed and that there 
is not now, and for some time has not been, any dis- 
crimination against complainant either in the matter of 
through routes, joint rates or wharfage charges at Skag- 
way. There are not now, and for some time have not 
been, any joint rates between steamship lines reaching 
Skagway and defendants. There is an open through route 
via defendants’ lines. The rates and charges are made 
up of the separately established rates and charges of the 
steamship lines and of defendants. They are the same 
for complainant as for other connecting steamship lines, 
as are also the wharfage charges at Skagway. There 
is no complaint as to the reasonableness per se of the 
wharfage charges or of any of defendants’ charges. 

The original complaint prayed that defendants be re- 
quired to file their tariffs with the Commission. It is 
admitted that this has:now been done. That prayer is 
therefore out of the case. 

Complainant’s prayer for establishment of joint rates 
has been waived, and complainant says that if under the 
law defendants cannot in the future deniy to it a con- 
tinuance of the service as now given or of nondiscrimi- 
natory wharf charges at Skagway, its petition for 
establishment of a through route is accomplished, but if 
any order of the Commission is necessary to give per- 
manency to existing conditions such order is desired. 

As shown in the title, complaint is against the White 
Pass & Yukon route, which consists of four separate and 
distinct corporations. It appears that the “White Pass 
& Yukon Route” is a trade name, and that there is no 
corporation of that name. This route is made up of the 
properties of (a) the Pacific & Arctic Railway & Nav- 
igation Co., a West Virginia corporation with head offices 
at Chicago, Ill., which owns 20 miles of railroad running 
from Skagway to White Pass, the boundary line between 
Alaska & British Columbia; (b) the British Columbia- 
Yukon Railway Co., incorporated under the laws of Brit- 
ish Columbia, with principal offices at Victoria, B. C., 
which owns some 33 miles of road from White Pass t® 
Pennington, the boundary line between British Columbia 
and Yukon Territory; (c) the British-Yukon Railway Co., 
incorporated under the laws of the Dominion of Canada, 
with head offices at Ottawa, Can., which owns the line 
of railroad from Pennington to White Horse; (d) the 
Britsh-Yukon Navigation Co., Ltd., incorporated under the 
laws of British Columbia, with head offices at Vancouver, 
B. C., which owns and operates steamboats between White 
Horse and Dawson, Yukon Territory, and between Caribou, 
Yukon Territory, and Atlin, B. C. 

The property of the Pacific & Arctic Railway & Nav- 
igation Co. is all in the territory of Alaska. The property 
of the British Columbia-Yukon Railway Co. is all in Brit- 
ish Columbia; that of the British-Yukon Railway Co. is 
all in Yukon Territory; that of the British-Yukon Navi- 
gation Co. is all in British Columbia and Yukon Territory. 

There is a White Pass & Yukon Railway Co., Ltd., 
of London, England, which is a holding company for the 
owners of the shares, bonds and debentures of the several 
properties that make up the so-called White Pass & Yukon 
route. 

While maintaining these separate corporate existences 
these companies are, for convenience and economy, oper- 
ated under one management. The managing officers are 
separately elected by the several boards of directors of 
the constituent companies. The White Pass & Yukon 
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Railway Co., Ltd., of London, has no part in the operation 
or management of the properties. 

Defendants’ present position is that the Commission 
has jurisdiction of the Pacific & Arctic Railway & Naviga- 
tion Co., all of whose property is, as stated, in the ter- 
ritory of Alaska, and no jurisdiction over any other of 
the named defendants, whose properties are in foreign 
territory and owned by foreign corporations. 

The exact relation existing between defendants and 
the wharf company at Skagway is somewhat confused in 
the record. It appears, however, that in January, 1899, 
a contract was entered into between the Moore Wharf 
Co. of Skagway, which consisted of the Alaskan & North- 
ern Territories Trading Co., J. Bernard Moore and William 
Moore, parties of the first part, and the Pacific & Arctic 
Railway & Navigation Co., with its several extensions, col- 
lectively known as the White Pass & Yukon Railway Co., 
and the Pacific Contract Co., Ltd., parties of the second part. 
This instrument recites that said railways have and op 
erate a railway from Skagway through the White Pass 
into Canadian territory; that it is necessary for said 
railway to connect at Skagway with tidewater at the most 
convenient point; that such connections can most con- 
veniently be secured by means of the wharf and property 
of the Moore Wharf Co., and it is therefore agreed that 
in consideration of $1 and other valuable considerations 
the wharf company grants to the railway company the 
use of its wharf, approaches thereto, and warehouses and 
other buildings thereon, necessary to carrying on the 
business of shipping freight from said wharf over said 
railway. The agreement is to continue for a period of 
30 years from date thereof. The wharf company agrees 
to pay the railway company 25 per cent of the gross 
wharfage and warehouse dues on all goods and live stock, 
except as provided in the contract, billed or passing, or 
in transit over the railway and passing over the wharf. 
Supplies, material and equipment for use in construction 
or operation of the railway or extensions thereof in Cana- 
dian territory are free from all wharfage and warehouse 
dues, excepting stevedore charge and cost of handling. 

The local business of Skagway is excluded from the 
agreement. It is provided that the rates of wharfage 
shall not exceed, without the consent of the railway com- 
pany, $1.75 per ton during the first five years; $1.25 per 
ton during the second five years, and $1 per ton thereafter. 

It is provided that the railway company may construct 
and own additional wharf room adjoining the Moore wharf 
site, but that such new wharf shall be used only for 
such heavy machinery, coal, timber, ore and similar 
freight which it may be necessary to handle from ship’s 
tackle into cars. 

The above agreement was modified by an agreement 
between the North Pacific Wharves & Trading Co., which 
acquired ownership of the wharf, and the Pacific & Arctic 
Railway & Navigation Co., continuing the agreement pre- 
viously existing and above referred to, with certain modi- 
fications as to the rates of wharfage on certain specified 
classes of freight. It does not appear that the original 
agreement, that the railway company should receive 25 
per cent of the gross wharfage and warehouse dues on 
all freight except that specifically excluded which passes 
over the wharf and the railway, was rescinded. 

It is testified that no payments have been made by 
the wharf company to the railway company under this 
agreement for a number of years. The manager of the 
wharf company, who has held that position since March, 
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1910, and who has been connected with its since its con- 
struction, testified that he had no knowledge of any rela- 
tionship of owner or lessee existing between the wharf 
company and the railway company; that the railway com- 
pany does not exercise or attempt to exercise any control 
or authority in the management of the wharf; that he 
has charge of the disbursement of the revenues of the 
wharf company; that he has not paid the railway com- 
pany anything from those revenues since 1904; that the 
revenues in excess of the necessary expenditures made 
by him are sent to the president of the North Pacific 
Railways & Trading Co. at Victoria, B. C. Some cor- 
respondence relative to the contract between the railway 
and the wharf company was not produced because it was 
in the hands of the court at Juneau, but from the record 
we are convinced that while the wharf company fs not a 
carrier subject to the act, the wharf itself is an instru- 
mentality of interstate commerce used by defendant Pa- 
cific & Arctic Railway & Navigation Co. This defendant 
now publishes its rates from Skagway to White Pass, 
applicable on through shipments, which rates include spe- 
cifically the wharfage charges. This fact and the require- 
ments of the act would seem to protect complainant 
against any unjust discrimination as to wharfage charges. 

Copy of the report of the board of railway commis- 
sioners for Canada in an investigation which it pursued 
under the title of Dawson Board of Trade vs. W. P. & 
Y. Ry. Ry. Co., is filed in the record. That board there 
holds that it has no control over the rates of the steam- 
boat company from White Horse to Dawson, and that it 
has no jurisdiction of the charges from Puget Sound 
points to Skagway, or of the wharfage or bunker tolls at 
Skagway. 

As has been seen, the steamship line from White 
Horse to Dawson is the property of an independent and 
foreign corporation, and the transportation conducted by 
it is wholly outside the United States. If the board of 
railway commissioners for Canada has no jurisdiction of 
that company and its charges, how could it be said that 
we have such jurisdiction? The line of railway from Skag- 
way to White Horse is continuous and operated as such, 
but, as has been seen, it is owned by three separate cor- 
porations, one of which owns only that part which lies 
in the territory of Alaska, and the other two of which are 
in Canadian territory and under the jurisdiction of Cana- 
dian laws and the Canadian board. The Commission has 
no extraterritorial jurisdiction or powers, and it is not 
seen how we can assume to order or compel the British 
Columbia-Yukon Co. or the British-Yukon Railway Co. to 
join in through routes and joint rates with complainant 
or other carriers under our jurisdiction, or to regulate 
the charges of said companies. 


Since carriers in the territory of Alaska have been 
brought under the terms of our act and within our juris- 
diction, defendant Pacific & Arctic Railway & Navigation 
Co. has, as stated, filed its separately established charges 
applicable on through shipments and included therein the 
wharfage charges at Skagway. It is, of course, bound 
to assess, collect, and retain neither more nor less nor 
different compensation than the charges so published from 
any shipper. Complainant has the same right as any 
other carrier to use those rates in making up rates upon 
through shipments. It is accorded the same privileges 
and treatment with regard to through shipments and 
through passengers that are accorded to other steamship 
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lines reaching Skagway, and it does not seem to us that 
an order requiring a continuance of the present non- 
discriminatory practices is or ought to be necessary. If 
occasion for such an order should arise, complainant may 
bring the matter to our attention with request for entry of 
proper and necessary order, and the case will be held 
open for that purpose. 





Heater Tariffs [Reasonable 


oe 


OPINION NO, 2048 


INVESTIGATION AND SUSPENSION DOCKET NO. 168. 
(25 I. Cc. C. REP., P. 159.) IN THE MATTER OF 
THE INVESTIGATION AND SUSPENSION OF AD- 
VANCES IN RATES BY CARRIERS FOR THE 
TRANSPORTATION OF POTATOES AND OTHER 
PERISHABLE FREIGHT IN HEATER CARS BE- 
TWEEN POINTS IN TRUNK LINE TERRITORY 
AND CANADA. 

NO. 5244. BOSTON POTATO RECEIVERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION VS. BANGOR & AROOSTOOK RAILROAD CO. 
ET AL. 

Submitted Nov. 11, 1912. Decided Nov. 12, 1912. 

The proposed heater tariffs under suspension found to be just 
and reasonable and should be allowed to take effect when 
the reconsignment provisions therein have been modified in 
accordance with the views expressed in this report, and 
subject to the limitation that no charge should be made for 
the use of a heater car unless ordered by the shipper, or 
unless the fires are lighted. 

Brandeis, Dunbar & Nutter and J. J. Kaplan for Bos- 
ton Potato Receivers’ Association. 

G. S. Hobbs and S. M. Carter for Maine Central Rail- 
road Co. 

E. J. Rich for Boston & Maine Railroad. 

P. R. Todd and G. E. Wicks for Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad Co. 

W. B. Bamford for Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 

E. G. Buckland for Boston & Maine Railroad and New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. 

S. S. Perry for New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co. 

Report of the Commission. 

PROUTY, Chairman: 

The tariffs under suspension advance the heater 
charges established by the defendant carriers in connec- 
tion with the transportation of perishable fruits and vege- 
tables from points in Maine to various points in New 
England, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The 
commodity mainly involved is potatoes, but apples and 
perhaps some bother fruits and vegetables move to some 
extent under these charges. The only testimony intro- 
duced upon the hearing referred to the transportation of 
potatoes. 

About 28,000 carloads of potatoes annually originate 
in Aroostook County, Maine, and that immediate vicinity, 
and this production is constantly increasing. Of these, 
some 20,000 carloads originate upon the Bangor & Aroo- 
stook, 5,000 carloads upon the Maine Central, and 3,000 
carloads upon the Canadian Pacific. As a rule, the initial 
movement of these potatoes is toward the east, and so 
to Portland, Boston, southern New England, New York 
and Philadelphia. There is a limited initial movement 
toward the west, for New York, and points west and south. 

During the greater portion of the year potatoes from 
this territory are shipped in ordinary box cars, sometimes 
in sacks and sometimes in bulk. For a certain part of 
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the year, which was said to be the entire month of April 
and all or a part of the month of November, they require 
some protection against frost, but sufficient protection is 
afforded by the use of ordinary refrigerator cars, which 
prevent the entrance of the cold into the car, but do not 
involve the use of artificial heat. It was conceded that 
for at least four months in the winter—December, Janu- 
ary, February and March—artificial heat must in some 
form be employed. 

Two methods of applying artificial heat are at present 
in use. 

An ordinary box car is lined with boards and paper 
and furnished with a stove in which a fire can be kept. 
This was the method first employed, and this method is 
still used to a very considerable extent. When employed, 
the car is usually lined and equipped by the shipper, who 
furnishes the fuel and the man necessary to tend the fires 
and look after the car. Under the present tariffs the rail- 
road company supplies the ordinary box car, carries the 
attendant free upon the going trip, and returns him to 
point of origin in its passenger trains at 1 cent per mile 
for the distance traveled. 

The second method is by the use of what is known 
as a heater car. While several cars of this kind have 
been constructed in an experimental way, and while at 
least one other kind of heater car has been put into actual 
service, the only car of that type now in use for the ship- 
ment of these potatoes is what is known as the Eastman 
car. . 

This car is provided with insulated walls, much like 
the ordinary refrigerator car. It is perhaps somewhat less 
substantial in construction and somewhat less efficient 
in preyenting the ingress of cold than the modern re- 
frigerator car, but it accomplishes substantially the same 
purpose. 

Underneath the car is placed the heater, which is, in 
effect, a combination of several kerosene burners, con- 
suming in the production of heat ordinary kerosene oil. 
The heat from this heater is distributed to different parts 
of the car by means of passages in the walls and bottom 
of the car itself. 

In the actual operation of this car it is necessary that 
some person should examine the burners at stated in- 
tervals for the purpose of ascertaining whether they are 
properly lighted and replenish the tank when necessary. 
The heater must also be cleaned and otherwise kept in 
order at the end of each trip, all of which renders it 
necessary to employ at different points men to discharge 
these duties and also to maintain supply houses where 
the needed materials are kept in store. 

There seems to be some trouble with the Eastman 
ear, arising from the fact that the burners sometimes go 
out, and it was also said that in extremely cold weather 
it was difficult to obtain sufficient heat from this form 
of heater to warm the car before the potatoes were placed 
in it; but on the whole it appeared that shippers were 
equally well satisfied with either the lined car or the 
heater car. 

At the present time 1,360 Eastman cars are in service. 
Of these, 860 were originally built and owned by the 
Eastman Car Co., but some three years ago 400 of these 
cars were sold to the Canadian Pacific Railway Co., by 
which they are now owned. Some two years ago the 
Maine Central Railroad ordered on its own account 500 of 
these cars, which were constructed by other parties under 
the direction of the Eastman company. 
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All these cars are at the present time operated under 
contract with the Eastman Car Co., which assumes entire 
charge of the heating apparatus during the journey of 
the car and makes good all damages arising from improper 
warming of the car. The carrier, however, publishes the 
charge itself. These charges in the past have been, in 
case of potatoes, named by the bushel, being, for example, 
2% cents per bushel to Boston and other New England 
points and 3 cents per bushel to New York. Rates for 
other perishable commodities have been named in cents 
per 100 pounds, being substantially equivalent, pound for 
pound, to those on potatoes. The proposed rates now 
under suspension are in all cases named by the 100 pounds, 
and run from 4 cents to Boston and similar territory to 
7 cents to Philadelphia, minimum from $12 to $21. They 
work an advance to Boston of approximately one-half cent 
per bushel and to New York of slightly more. The only 
question presented in No. 168 is upon the inherent reason- 
ableness of these charges. 

In order to properly understand that question and 
avoid any misapprehension for the future it is perhaps 
necessary to notice a phase of this matter which is not 
in these proceedings directly before the Commission. 

It has already been noted that artificial heat is pro- 
vided sometimes by permitting the shipper to line the 
car and furnish the heat himself and sometimes by sup- 
plying a heater car. In the former case the shipper does 
not line the car for each trip, but is furnished with a car 
at the opening of the season, which is his car for that 
entire season. This, it will be seen, makes that car the 
private car of the shipper, and the testimony was that 
these cars were in all cases returned to the shipper who 
had lined them. 

While it is necessary that the shipper should send an 
attendant with the lined car for the purpose of keeping 
up the fire, the tariffs of the carriers permit one attendant 
to take charge of not exceeding six cars. It will be seen, 
therefore, that this item of expense depends upon the 
number of cars which can be sent in charge of a single 
individual. The shipper who is in position to send six 
ears to the same destination, or who can combine with 
some other shipper or shippers so that the services of a 
single attendant may be available for that number of 
cars, obtains a very important advantage over the shipper 
who has for shipment but a single car. 

The cost of lining the car at the beginning of the 
season is a fixed charge which, in determining the cost 
of a particular trip, must be divided by the number of 
trips. It appears that these cars to some destinations 
and under some circumstances can be returned much 
more quickly than in others, so that particular shippers 
would obtain their cars at a less expense than other ship 
pers, owing to the fact that the car itself made a greater 
number of trips. 

These potatoes are handled in two ways. Certail 
dealers have erected receiving sheds in the potato pro- 
ducing territory and buy potatoes at a price delivered 
by the producer into these sheds. They thus become th: 
property of the dealer who stores them in his sheds unti 
in the course of business he desires to make shipment 
to the consuming market. 

Many potatoes are shipped by the producer to some 
commission man in Boston or elsewhere for sale on com 
mission. The testimony indicates that about 75 per cent 
of these potatoes are purchased from the grower outright. 
while 25 per cent are handled on commission. It further 
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appeared that the dealers who bought these potatoes out- 
right were comparatively few in number, who dealt in 
very large quantities. 

It is evident that the large dealer, with his storage 
sheds, is in much better position to use the lined car than 
the small shipper shipping a carload at a time, and then 
only occasionally and to different markets. It appeared 
in testimony that the shippers themselves were not at all 
agreed as to whether the lined-car system or the heater- 
car system was the best. Generally speaking, the large 
shipper preferred the lined car, while the small shipper 
insisted upon the heater car. 

As already said, there is no question of discrimina- 
tion in this case, but this subject has been in various 
connections called to the attention of the Commission in 
the past. The Claim that the existence of these two 
systems results in discrimination has been made, and 
inevitably will be made. 

No opinion is expressed at this time as to whether 
there rests upon carriers in general the duty of supply- 
ing protection against cold by the use of artificial heat. 
It has come to be universally admitted that carriers do 
in many cases rest under obligation to protect shipments 
against heat by producing artificial cold, and there is 
apparently no distinction in principle. Probably each 
case would rest upon its own facts. However that may 
be, we are clear that in this case, taking into account 
the great volume of this traffic, the fact that artificial 
heat must be supplied in such extensive measure and 
that the carriers themselves have for years undertaken 
to furnish this heat, these defendants with respect to this 
potato traffic at least are under obligation to provide some 
method by which this commodity can be protected from 
the cold during the winter months. If that is so, we think 
it must follow that the carriers in the discharge of that 
duty may select any proper type of equipment and may 
insist upon the exclusive use of that equipment in so 
far as heat is provided by the use of special devices, but 
in doing this they must not impose unreasonable charges 
for that service. 

The carriers have elected, in so far as they undertake 
to afford protection by means of artificial heat, to use 
the heater car, and this, having reference to the neces- 
sities of the transportation, is a suitable kind of equip 
ment. Whether any discrimination arises out of the fact 
that certain. shippers are permitted to furnish their own 
heat is referred to to prevent misapprehension, but not 
decided. Only the reasonableness of the heater charges 
is before us. 

For the major part of the year potatoes from thos6 
points of origin are shipped in ordinary box cars, but 
during certain months this heater car must be used. 
Now, it is just to the users of the heater car to require 
for this additional and extraordinary service additional 
compensation proportionate to the service performed. It 
would not be just to the shippers of potatoes who do not 
require this additional service if the railroad rendered 
it for nothing. We proceed to inquire, therefore, what 
additional expense to the carrier is involved in providing 
the Eastman heater car. 

First, a car of special construction is required. It 
appeared that the cost of building an Eastman car com- 
plete at the present time is approximately $500 per car 
more than that of an ordinary box car of the same size, 
but that the capacity of the Eastman car is 55,000 pounds, 
as compared with 60,000 pounds in the box car. 
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Second, the Eastman car weighs about 44,000 pounds, 
aS compared with 36,000 pounds in case of the box car. 
Here, therefore, is an additional weight of 8,000 pounds 
which must be transported in both directions. 

Third, it was much insisted upon by the carriers that 
the Eastman car, as a practical matter, was only available 
for the transportation of these potatoes and could not 
be used to any great extent for any other service. They 
conceded that general merchandise and many kinds of 
freight could be carried in these cars, but said that under 
practical conditions they were not used to any consider- 
able extent during the summer months, nor for any pur- 
pose except the movement of these perishables requiring 
protection against the cold. The testimony fairly estab- 
lishes that, especially in case of the Bangor & Aroostook, 
which has but little inbound merchandise traffic, Eastman 
cars must stand idle during a large portion of the summer. 

Fourth, there is the expense of operation; that is, of 
supplying the oil, tending the fires, cleaning and repairing 
the heater equipment itself. ; 

Fifth, these heater charges virtually guarantee against 
damage by frost, and it appeared that considerable sums 
were annually paid by the railways on this account. 

The proposed charges are 4 cents per 100 pounds in 
case of shipments to Boston and similar points, running 
up as high as 7 cents upon shipments to Philadelphia. 
No heater cars are operated south of Philadelphia. The 
minimum for potatoes is 36,000 pounds, so that these 
charges yield upon the basis of the minimum, which is 
seldom much exceeded, from $14.40 for a haul of approxi- 
mately 400 miles, requiring on the average perhaps three 
days, up to $25.20 for a haul of 700 miles, with an aver- 
age running time of six or seven days. Upon this gen- 
eral statement of the matter these amounts would hardly 
seem to be in excess of the additional cost of the service 
provided the Eastman car is used. 

The carriers introduced certain figures tending to 
show the actual cost of performing this service. There 
are to-day in existence, as already stated, 1,360 of these 
cars, all of which were in service during the shipping 
season of 1911; that is, the season beginning in the fall 
of that year and terminating in the spring or summer 
of 1912. The attempt was made to show the actual re 
sults from the operation of these cars during that season. 

The receipts from these heater charges are exactly 
known, and there is therefore no doubt as to that side 
of the account. 

Upon the other side, the carriers attempted to show 
the additional cost of inspecting and maintaining the 
1,360 heater cars over the cost of inspecting and main- 
taining the same number of box cars of the same size. 
This item is necessarily an estimate, and was based 
upon the assumption that the cost of these cars was 
$628,500 more than that of ordinary box cars, and that 3 
per cent on this sum would be a reasonable allowance 
for the maintenance and inspection of this part of the 
equipment. 

As already stated, the cars are all operated by the 
Eastman Car Co., which keeps an account of the expense 
of operation, so that this item can be exactly given. 

It will be remembered that the payment of the heater 
charge insures the property against frost, and certain 
damages on this account are paid by the carrier every 
year. There was also an item of insurance, which is 
understood to cover the depots and plants of the Bastman 
Car Co., which are used in the operation of these cars. 
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The account stated upon this basis would be as fol- 
lows: 


BARNINGS 
Gross TeCEIPts ...ccccccescccscccccccccesessccscccscsers $108,630.89 
EXPENSES. 
Cost of maintenance and inspection..........-sseress 18,855.00 
OMOFAting EXPENSES ....cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccses 69,211.30 
TRIES CIOIMAD 6 ocikic ci ccc cdacdecconeccdecedccevosdeces 9,668.19 
TITIGD. ox ong 60 0 0 00 pn cece 00000009 beens 0see6 ven cocgeeese 865.27 
I ee is se beni Reisiewne seedbendsie + duane’ $ 98,599.76 
ey rere ey Serr Merry yes PPP ey ory $ 10,031.13 


It is unnecessary to say that the above net earnings 
are no just return upon the value of these 1,360 cars. 

This method of computation is not accurate. The 
use of the car itself is disregarded altogether. The East- 
man Car Co., for example, is paid by the Maine Central 
and the Boston & Maine companies 1 cent per mile in 
both directions for the use‘of its car and, strictly speaking, 
the income from this source must be considered along 
with the income from heater service in determining 
whether the operation is a profitable one. 

It was urged, however, by the carriers that in the above 
computation it was assumed that the mileage for the 
use of the car would exactly offset the cost of furnishing 
the ordinary box car. It was further suggested that the 
computation itself took no account of the fact that the 
box car which was involved in the construction of the 
heater car was out of service for a considerable portion 
of the year, and that whenever the heater charges were 
applied an additional weight of 8,000 pounds must be 
hauled. 


The experience of the Armour car lines in the opera- 
tion of heater cars is somewhat instructive. 


It appears that many experiments have been made 
for the purpose of determining in what way this artificial 
heat can be furnished to the best advantage and that, 
among others, the Armour car lines have given this mat- 
ter considerable attention and have brought out a line of 
heater cars of their own. In these cars alcohol is used 
as fuel. The company made extensive experiments for 
the’ purpose of perfecting the car, and finally obtained 
one which was workable and which was put into service 
under contract with the Bangor & Aroostook during the 
year 1911. The service to the shipper, after some pre 
liminary difficulties, was made reasonably satisfactory, but 
at the end of the season the Armour car lines declined 
to renew its contract with the Bangor & Aroostook upon 
the ground that it was unprofitable and has withdrawn 
entirely from the business. 

The experience of the Eastman company itself indi- 
cates that the profits from this service are not extrava- 
gant. That company began operations about 1873. It 
never paid any considerable dividends, and several years 
ago was reorganized upon the basis of a loss of what 
had been originally invested in the concern. It is not 
to-day, apparently, a profitable venture. 

It seems plain that if the Hastman car is to be used 
for the furnishing of this protection the heater charges 
imposed by these suspended tariffs are not unreasonable. 

The protestants insist that, even though this may be 
s0, nevertheless the advances ought not to be permitted 
for the reason that the Eastman car is an extravagant 
appliance which the railroads have no right to force 
upon. shippers. They urge that the same results can be 
obtained from the lined car and that it is the business 
of the carriers to line up the necessary cars and operate 
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them themselves instead of using the Bastman car. If 
they elect to use the heater car, then the charge must 
be no more than the same service could be furnished for 
with the lined car. 

The assumption at the bottom of this claim of the prot- 
estants would seem to be reasonable. If these defendants, 
by doing themselves what shippers have for years done, 
can furnish the necessary protection at a less figure than 
by the use of the Eastman car, then we agree that car- 
riers should not be permitted to use this wasteful and 
extravagant appliance at the expense of the shipper. If 
they use it, their rates should be made to conform with 
what the service would reasonably cost if performed in 
the other method, which has always been perfectly ob- 
vious to the railroads and which was first in use. We 
next inquire, therefore, whether these charges are ex- 
travagant as indicated by the cost of the lined car. 


The expense of putting in a temporary lining lasting 
for a single season is about $40. If this lining is removed 
at the end of the season, there seems to be very little 
salvage except the stove, which is good for the next year. 
The testimony shows that during the season of 1912 
Eastman cars occupied on the average 37 days for a trip. 
If lined cars consumed the same length of time, each car 
would make on the average about four trips during the 
season, and the cost of lining the car alone would be 
substantially $10 a trip. 


It appeared that a permanent lining could be put 
into these cars at from $70 to $80, and the representative 
of the Canadian Pacific testified that his company had so 
equipped 200 cars. It declined to equip any more itself, 
or permit any more to be permanently equipped by its 
shippers, for the reason that the cars could not be put 
into general service while the linings were in. The in- 
ference seems to be that if the railroad were to furnish 
these lined cars it would do it for the most part by putting 
in at the beginning of each season a temporary lining. 

The lining weighs about 5,000 pounds upon the aver- 
age, and therefore adds somewhat less to the weight of 
the box car than does the providing of the Bastman car. 


It is necessary to send with the car an attendant 
and to provide necessary fuel. It did not appear what 
the fair cost of the fuel used upon the average trip was, 
nor did it appear what the cost of the attendant per day 
might be. It is evident that with respect to cars moving 
to a destination point like Boston it would generally be 
possible to put several cars in charge of one attendant, 
but in case of shipments to other points it would often 
happen that but a single car of potatoes would be carried 
in a particular train, and this would frequently necessi- 
tate the use of an attendant to accompany the car to 
destination. This item of cost therefore would vary 
greatly according to the destination point. 


One firm showed that for the year 1911 the cost of 
furnishing this protection by lined cars did not much 
exceed 1 cent per bushel; but this firm was a large ship- 
per whose shipments went almost entirely to Boston and 
which had been able to sécure a service of two trips 
per month from its cars. It seems to us extremely doubt- 
ful whether the cost of rendering this service to all 
destinations would, on the average, be less with the lined 
car than with the Eastman car. Certainly the carriers 
had before them the option of adopting a heater car 
or a lined car, and chose the heater car. It is not easy 
to understand why the Maine Central should have pur- 
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chased 500 of these heater cars and should have ordered 
another 500, which are about to be delivered, unless it 
believed that it could furnish this service to its shippers 
in a more acceptable manner and at as low a cost as by 
lining box cars already in its possession. 

If the movement of these potatoes was altogether in 
large quantities to Portland and Boston, beyond perad- 
venture the use of the lined car would be cheaper than 
the Eastman car. Upon the other hand, where shipments 
are more generally distributed, the Hastman car furnishes 
both the cheapest and the most satisfactory method. 
Probably the needed protection can be obtained at the 
least cost by exactly the method now employed, which 
is the use of lined cars by the largest shippers to the 
principal markets of destination and the use of the Hast- 
man car in other instances. Evidently, if the use of the 
Eastman car were exclusive, the profitableness from the 
operation of that car would be very much increased, since 
the average trip would be shorter and the cost of opera- 
tion less. 

If either the lined car or the Eastman car were to 
be exclusively adopted it seems probable that the expense 
of the two would not much differ. Upon a view of the 
entire situation we do not feel that the charges proposed 
by the tariffs under suspension would impose upon ship- 
pers requiring this service of protection an unreasonable 
burden. 

The tariffs of the carriers provide that from Novem- 
ber 1 to November 15 and from March 31 to April 30 
Eastman cars may be used without the fire for a flat 
rate of $5 per car, irrespective of destination. Between 
November 15 and March $1 the heater charges must be 
paid whether the fires are lighted or not. The protestants 
say that they should not be compelled to pay these heater 
charges from November 15 to December 1 unless the fires 
are actually lighted. 

It fairly appears that from November 1 to December 
1 the necessity for protection may occur, although a 
considerable part of that time ordinary box cars can be 
used. It further appears that between November 15 and 
December 1 a refrigerator car will ordinarily afford the 
needed protection, but that there are seasons when arti- 
ficial heat is need even then. It seems to us, there- 
fore, that the carriers must be prepared to furnish in 
some form the necessary protection. 

All these carriers have what is termed a refrigerator 
tariff; that is to say, at any time between October 1 and 
May 1 a shipper desiring to use a refrigerator car but 
not requiring artificial heat may order such refrigerator 
car upon the payment of $5 per car to all destinations. 
The reasonableness of this tariff is not drawn in question. 
If, therefore, between November 1 and December 1 a 
shipper desires a refrigerator car, he need not order an 
Eastman car, but can simply place his order for a re 


frigerator car and can obtain a refrigerator car at the 
tariff rate. 


We have already seen that in order to operate these 
heater cars it igs necessary that an organization should 
be maintained with men and supplies at various points. 
This being so, there would seem to be nothing unreason- 
able in requiring the payment of these heater charges 
whenever a heater car is actually ordered by the shipper 
and used. There is, therefore, no, hardship in permitting 
the carriers to maintain the present tariffs under which 
heater charges will be assessed after November 15, when- 
ever a heater car is ordered.. If the shipper does not 
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desire to use the heater car, he need not order it and 
will not then be required to pay these charges. 

It was said that owing to conditions at shipping points 
shippers were in fact obliged to use Eastman cars before 
weather conditions required their use. 

As already said, there is but little inbound merchan- 
dise or other inward freight upon the Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad. That railroad begins to move in and park 
cars for the shipment of potatoes as the beginning of 
the season approaches. There is great difference in the 
early movemert in different seasons. Sometimes 1,000 
cars, and in other years three times that number, may 
move out during the month of September. It frequently 
happens, therefore, that the supply of available box cars 
is exhausted before the necessity for using Bastman cars 
arises, but the heater cars are already on hand and the 
shipper, in order to obtain the prompt shipment of his 
product, orders and uses an BHastman car. 

It is the duty of the carrier to furnish necessary 
equipment for the movement of this traffic, and it is, of 
course, liable for any unlawful failure to perform that 
duty. If a carrier, not having a box car, furnishes one 
of these Eastman cars for its own convenience, the use 
of the box car ordered should be protected, but if a 
shipper himself for any reason sees fit to order one of 
these Eastman cars, then we think he must pay the tariff 
rate. We do not undertake at this time to lay down any 
definite rule as to the circumstances under which a heater 
car should be furnished in lieu of a box car which has 
been ordered but is not available. The only way by which 
discrimination could be avoided would seem to be to fix 
some definite period after which the heater car should be 
supplied at the box car rate. 

The complainants in No. 5244 attack the reasonable- 
ness of the present heater charges in case of reconsigned 
shipments. 

It appears that these potatoes are frequently shipped 
to Boston, where they are reconsigned to some other 
destination. The reconsigning charge is $2 per car, which 
is the same whether the car is moving under heat or not. 
Fifty per cent is added to the regular heater charge in 
case of reconsigned shipments under heat. The claim 
of the complainants is that the car should go through 
to destination upon whatever heater charge would have 
applied from point of origin to final destination, as though 
there had been no reconsignment. 

In that view we cannot altogether concur. The cost 
of rendering this service is more where the car goes to 
Boston and is there reconsigned than it would be if it 
went directly through from point of origin to final des- 
tination. Not only is there an additional day at least 
in Boston, but the time occupied by that route may be 
longer, and the task of watching the shipment is cer- 
tainly increased. 

In our opinion the proper method is not, however, 
by adding 50 per cent of the heater charges, but by im- 


posing a reconsigning charge to cover the additional . 


heater expense. Assuming that $2 is a proper reconsign- 
ing charge when no heater service is involved, we are 
of the opinion that $4 would be a proper reconsigning 
charge when the car was moving under heat, and that in 
addition $1 per day may be charged for heater service 
during the entire period that the car is held for recon- 
signment. 

The complaint further alleges that additional recon- 
signment charges are made in case of lined cars. No 
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justification for this was offered by the carriers. No 
additional expense is cast upon them, and there is no 
apparent reason why lined cars should not be reconsigned 
upon the same terms as ordinary box cars not lined. 
In our opinion the tariffs of the carriers are unjust and 
unreasonable in this particular and should be amended. 

Our general conclusion is that the proposed heater 
tariffs under suspension will be just and reasonable and 
should be allowed to take effect, when the reconsignment 
provisions have been modified'in accordance with the views 
above expressed and subject to the limitation that no 
charge shall be made for the use of a heater car unless 
ordered by the shipper or unless the fires are lighted. 

In this connection it seems proper to say that if car- 
riers should elect to treat the Eastman car as a refrig- 
erator car and to furnish it upon an order for a refrig- 
erator car, it might be proper to charge for the use of 
the car so ordered the refrigerator rate. 

During the season of 1911 the tariffs of the carriers 
provided that where Eastman cars were used during the 
month of October, as well as for the first half of No- 
vember, a charge would be made. In No. 5244 the com- 
plainant attacks the reasonableness of this provision and 
asks reparation by way of refund of charges collected 
under it. 

The opinion has already been expressed that no charge 
should be made for the use of Eastman cars during this 
period unless such cars are ordered by the shipper. The 
testimony shows that heater cars would not be ordered 
during this period. We are therefore of the opinion that 
such charges as were paid by members of the complaining 
association between October 1 and November 15 on this 
account should be refunded, unless the carrier affirm- 
atively shows that the car was ordered by the shipper. 

The complainant has filed detailed statements giving 
the amount of such charges paid by its members, but no 
testimony was introduced upon this point at the time of 
the hearing. If these lists upon being checked over by 
the carriers are found correct, orders will be entered in 
accordance with them; if not, for such amounts as may 
be found due. 

An order will now be issued as to the tariffs under 
suspension. 





ORDERS. 


It appearing, That on the 8th day of October, 1912, 
the Commission entered upon an investigation concern- 
ing the propriety of the advances and the lawfulness of 
the rates, charges, regulations and practices for the trans- 
portation of potatoes and other perishable freight in heater 
cars between points in Trunk Line territory and Canada, 
stated in schedules contained in the following tariffs: 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, I. C. C. No. 989, effective 
Oct. 15, 1912; Boston & Maine Railroad, I. C. C. No. A-576, 
effective Nov. 1, 1912; Canadian Pacific Railway, I. C. C. 
No. E-1489, effective Oct. 15, 1912, and Maine Central Rail- 
road, I. C. C. No. C-1321, effective Oct. 15, 1912, and ordered 
that the operation of said schedules contained in said 
tariffs be suspended until Feb. 12, 1913; . 

It further appearing, That a full investigation of the 
matters and things involved having been had, and the 
Commission having, om the date hereof, made and filed 
a report containing its findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon, which said report is hereby referred to and made 
a part hereof: 
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It is ordered, That the order of the Commission sus- 
pending until the 12th day of February, 1913, the opera- 
tion of schedules contained in said tariffs be, and it is 
hereby, vacated and set aside as of Dec. 10, 1912, pro 
vided, that on or before said date said defendants shal! 
establish, upon notice to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the general public by not less than three 
days’ filing and posting in the manner prescribed in sec- 
tion 6 of the Act to regulate commerce, supplements to 
or reissues_of the tariffs designated in the first paragraph 
of this order, which supplements or reissues shall modify 
said tariffs so as to prescribe a reconsignment charge not 
exceeding $4 per car in cases where heater cars loaded 
with potatoes are moving under heat, plus an additional 
charge not in excess of $1 per car per day for heater 
service during the entire period that the car is held for 
reconsignment; so as to prescribe no higher charge for 
the reconsignment of lined cars than for the reconsign- 
ment of ordinary box cars not lined, and so as to pre- 
scribe a regulation to the effect that no charge shall be 
made for the use of a heater car unless ordered by the 
shipper, or unless the fires in such car are lighted; other- 
wise, and upon failure of said defendants to modify said 
tariffs as herein required, the order herein of Oct. 8, 1912, 
to remain in full force and effect pending further action 
by the Commission. 

It is further ordered, That a copy hereof be forthwith 
served upon the carriers defendants herein and named in 
said order of suspension, and that a copy hereof be filed 
with said tariffs in the office of the Commission. 


State Commissions Conclude 





Only a few members of the association were present 
at the opening of the last session of the convention on 
Friday morning. The report on safety appliances was 
read by Assistant Secretary William Kilpatrick. It was 
ordered accepted and printed. 

The reports on telephones and telegraph was pre- 
sented by Commissioner Watson. Clifford Thorne moved 
that the National Association recommend the passage 
of Senate Bill 6099, now before Congress, providing for 
a uniform classification. 

This was unanimously agreed to, as it is felt that 
such action will bring the matter before Congress in con- 
crete form. 

Clyde B. Aitchison of the Oregon commission pre- 
sented the report of the committee on railway service 
and railway accommodations, with a brief explanation of 
it. As expressed by Commissioner Thelen, the report 
was full of excellent suggestions. It was followed by 
comments by Commissioners Thorne, Thelen, Decker, 
the latter calling special attention to the tendency of 
persons to travel by the line providing the better service, 
even though it costs more. Report was received ard 
ordered printed. 

Commissioner Duffie of the American Electric Rail 
way Association presented the report of the committ« 
on statistics ana accounts of electric railways. He called 
the attention to the necessity for segregating items 0! 
cost and supply of electric energy from that furnish: 
steam railways, electric light and power and steam heat- 
ing plants. . 

A few minor and routine matters were taken up and 
the convention adjourned. 
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ORDERS CAR REPORTS FILED 


All Large Roads Must File Semi-Monthly Re- 
ports of Location of Freight Cars 





The Interstate Commerce Commission on Monday 
took what will probably be found to be the first effect- 
ive step toward preventing severe car shortage pains 
hereafter by issuing an order requiring all the big rail- 
roads of the country to submit semi-monthly reports of 
the location of freight cars. This order requires each 
railroad to report the number of cars of other railroads 
in its possession and the number of its own cars in the 
possession of other lines. 

This information is to be in detail as to cars bor- 
rowed from or loaned to each of the list of 136 big 
carriers. Cars borrowed from or loaned to carriers not 
in the list may be shown as totals. In other words, the 
cars borrowed from or loaned to the little lines—that 
is, roads that have a mileage of 250 or less—cannot be 
much of a factor in a car shortage, hence the lenity 
shown toward them, 

The object of the order is obvious. The Commission 
needs precise information regarding the extent to which 
freight cars are being diverted from the possession of 
their owners, and also as to the congestion of cars as 
may from time to time occur. The order goes into effect 
on December 1, and reports as of that day must be in 
not later than December 10, and as of December 15 not 
later than Christmas Day. 

The form on which the reports are to be made is 
that prescribed by the American Railway Association— 
CE-5—Freight Car Location Statement. 

The idea of the Commission seems to be that if the 
Commission can have the information it can bring pres- 
sure to bear upon the delinquent lines and prescribe 
rules that will act upon the shippers on those lines, if 
the shippers are the ones at fault. 


Hold Up Flax Rate Advances 


By order, entered November 20, Investigation and Sus- 
pension Docket No. 182, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has suspended from Dec. 1, 1912, until March 31, 
1913, certain schedules in the following tariffs: 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. supplement No. 
15 to I. C. C. No. 6828. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. supple- 
ment No. 24 to C. B. & Q. I. C. C. No. 8996, supplement 
No. 25 to Cc. B. & Q. I. C. C. No. 8996, supplement No. 
15 to C. B. & Q. I. C. C. No. 9652, C. B. & Q. I. C. C. No. 
107Q8. 

Chicago Great Western Railroad Co. supplement No. 
20 to Cc. G. W. I. C. C. No. 4632, supplement No. 21 to 
c.. G. W. I. C. C. No. 4633, supplement No. 22 to C. G. W. 
I. C. C. No. 4633, supplement No. 8 to C. G. W. I. C. C. No. 
4816. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway supplement 
No. 18 to C. M. & St. P. I. C. C. No. B-1026. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway supplement 
No. 17 to I. C. GC. No. C-8039, supplement No. 18 to I. C. C. 
No. C-8039, supplement No. 6 to I. C. C. No. C-9215. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway 
supplement No. 19 to I. C. C. No. 3313, supplement No. 8 
to I. C. C. No. 3388, supplement No. 9 to I. C. C. No. 3388. 
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Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad supplement No. 12 
to M. & St. L. I. C. C. No. 1962. 

The schedules which have been suspended advance 
rates for the transportation of flax tow, flax moss and 
flax fiber, in carloads, from St. Paul, Minn., Winona, 
Minn., and other points to Chicago, Ill., Peoria, Ill, St. 
Louis, Mo., Kansas City, Mo., and other points. 

The present rate from St. Paul to Chicago and Peoria 
is 10 cents, to St. Louis 12% cents, and to Kansas City 
14 cents; the proposed rates are 13% cents to Chicago 
and Peoria, 18 cents to St. Louis, and 20 cents to Kansas 
City, resulting in advances of 3% cents to Chicago and 
Peoria, 5% cents to St. Louis, and 6 cents to Kansas City. 


Cases Dismissed 





Washington, November 26.—The following cases have 
been dismissed from the docket of the Commission: 

No. 4962. Healy & Towle against Chicago, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha. Dismissed for want of prosecution. 

No. 5212. Wichita Business Association Traffic Bu- 
reau against St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co. et al. 
Dismissed for the reason that defendants have agreed to 
publish satisfactory rates on crackers and candy from 
Wichita, Kan., to Springfield, Mo. 


No. 4865. Partridge & Wilcox against National Ex- 
press Co. et al. Dismissed by settlement of claim, 
No. 4857. Colorado Portland Cement Co. against 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al. Dismissed upon peti- 
tion of complainant. 

The following complaints were dismissed on November 
23, the complainants having informed the Commission they 
no. longer cared to prosecute them: 

Jones Bros. Co. vs. Montpelier & Wells River Railroad 
Co.; Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Co. vs. C., H. & D.; 
the Reo Motor Car Co. vs. Michigan Central, and the Colo- 
rado Moline Plow Co. vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 


Indictments by Western Jury 





On Saturday, November 23, the United States grand 
jury, at Pueblo, Colo., returned indictments against the 
following carriers and shippers for violation of the Hikins 
Act: 

Denver & Rio Grande Railroad Co. 

Colorado & Southern Railway Co. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Victor American Fuel Co. 

Colorado Portland Cement Co. 

United States Portland Cement Co. 

Great Western Sugar Co. 


The offenses alleged in these indictments consist of 
the issuance of free passenger transportation by the car- 
riers in consideration cf the freight transportation fur- 
nished to the carriers by the above shippers. The freight 
transportation taken into consideration by the carriers 
was both state and interstate. 


To the extent of its value the free passenger trans- 
portation was a concession from the rates charged for 
the freight transportation. 

The one indictment against the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad Co, charges that carrier with furnishing free 
passenger transportation from a point in Colorado through 
the state of New Mexico to another point in Colorado. 
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IN THE COMMERCE COURT 


Vacates Fruit Rate Injunction 





No, 58—June Session, 1912. 

FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY CO., PETITIONER, 
VS. UNITED STATES, RESPONDENT; INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION, RAILROAD COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF FLORIDA, FLORIDA FRUIT & 
VEGETABLE SHIPPERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION ET AL., INTERVENERS. 

On Motion to Strike Out Evidence and on Final Hearing. 
(For opinion of Interstate Commerce Commission, 

see 22 I. C. C. Rep., 11.) 

Mr. Winfred T. Denison, assistant attorney-general, 
with whom Mr. Thurlow M. Gordon, special assistant 
to the attorney-general, was on the brief, in support of 
the motion to strike out evidence. 

Mr. Alexander St, Clair-Abrams and Mr. Fred C. 
Bryan, for the petitioners. 

Mr. Blackburn Esterline, special assistant to the 
attorney-general, with whom Mr. Winfred T. Denison, 
assistant attorney-general, was on the brief, for the 
United States. 

Mr. Charles W. Needham for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Mr. F. M. Hudson for the Railroad Commissioners 
of Florida. 

Mr, A. A. Boggs for the intervening shippers. 

Before Knapp, presiding judge, and Hunt, Carland 
and Mack, judges. 

(Nov. 13, 1912.) 

MACK, Judge: 

This suit was brought to set aside an order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, entered Nov. 6, 1911, 
in two cases heard and considered together, Commission’s 
Nos, 1168 and 3808, in so far as the Florida East Coast 
Railway Co. is thereby affected. The other railroad com- 
panies have complied with the order of the Commission. 

The original complaint in case No. 1168, filed in 
1907, involved the rates upon fruits and vegetables 
from producing points in Florida to consuming markets 
in all parts of the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Those rates were considered at the first 
hearing under two divisions, viz.: (1) A gathering 
charge from the points of origin in Florida to what were 
known as Florida base points, of which Jacksonville was 
the principal one, when destined to interstate points, 
and (2) rates from such base points to points of final 
destination in other states. The sum of the two rates 
constituted the through charge. 

On June 25, 1908 (14 I. C. C. Rep., 476), the Com- 
mission. held that at that time the rates on citrus fruits 
and pineapples from the base points to certain points 
of destination named in the order were unreasonable, 
and fixed reasonable rates, establishing carload and less- 
than-carload all-rail rates to eastern points, to which 
theretofore only any-quantity rates had prevailed, reduc- 
ing the rates for carload shipments much below the 
any-quantity rates, and making the less-than-carload 
rates ten cents per crate higher than the carload, with 
the proviso that they should not, however, exceed to 
any point the then any-quantity rate to such point. The 
Commission declined to order in carload and less-than- 
carload rates on vegetables to these points, although it 
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suggested to the railroads that they consider the advisa- 
bility of doing so, 


It refused to condemn as unreasonable the any- 
quantity gathering rates from points of production to 
the base points. In justification of this refusal the Com- 
mission said: 


“From an examination of the elaborate figures which 
were introduced upon the trial showing the character 
of the traffic handled by these Florida roads, the condi- 
tions under which it is handled, their earnings, and the 
cost of operation running through a series of years, it 
is difficult to see how these railroads can be expected 
to transport in a suitable way this fruit and vegetable 
traffic from points of production to these basing points 
for a less sum than they now receive. It is difficult to 
see how, even upon the present tariff, those lines can 
in the immediate future expect to pay any considerable 
return upon their investment. We feel that these local 
rates, although they are high in. comparison with other 
local rates, are as low as should be established under 
all the circumstances.” 


The carriers complied with the order of the Com- 
mission, in so far as definite rates were fixed, but did 
not accept the suggestions which were made in the 
report. 


Subsequently a complaint was filed with the Com- 
mission to obtain the benefit of the suggestions of the 
Commission in the former case and to secure the estab- 
lishment of rates on fruits and vegetables from Florida 
base points to those portions of the United States not 
embraced in the previous order. As No. 1168 had been 
retained for further proceedings, and as shippers on the 
Florida East Coast Line complained of the rates on 
pineapples, citrus fruits and vegetables, this case was 
again set down for hearing with No. 2566, and it was 
stated by the Commission that the previous record in 
No. 1168 should be treated as a part of the record in 
No, 2566. 


The order in No. 2566 affected and changed the 
rates on citrus fruits, pimeapples and vegetables, includ- 
ing carload and less-than-carload rates, from Jacksonville, 
Fla., and other Florida base points to points particularly 
named in other states. 


The order against the Florida East Coast Railway, 
in No. 1168, entered Feb. 8, 1910 (17 I. C. C. Rep., 552), 
found the existing any-quantity rates on pineapples 
unreasonable from points on the Florida East Coat Rail- 
way to Jacksonville, Fla., when applied to interstate 
traffic, and fixed certain maximum rates for the trans- 
portation of pineapples in carload and less-than-carload 
quantities. In support of this order the Commission said 
in its report: 

“The growers of pineapples suggest that we might 
properly establish a lower rate on pineapples than upon 
oranges. All the incidents of the transportation are 
the same; the value of the two commodities is practically 
the same. The only reason put forward for a lower 
rate upon pineapples is that the condition of the industry 
demands it; but testimony already taken in this case 
shows that in the past the condition of the orange in- 
dustry in Florida has been and now is critical, and i‘ 
we were to adopt the theory urged upon us by the 
growers of pineapples it is almost certain that we should 
be met by the same argument, with equal force, in case 
of other citrus fruits and vegetables in. Florida and else- 
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where. We repeat that the freight rate cannot be estab- 
lished upon that basis. 

* ab * * * 

“The evidence produced upon the present hearing 
suggests no change in what was said (in the former 
report) so far as that applies to the Florida Bast Coast 
Railway. * * * . 

“While, however, we adhere to what was said in 
the previous case, we do think, upon more careful ex- 
amination, that these rates of the Florida East Coast 
Railway on pineapples ought to be somewhat revised. 
They are not consistent with one another, and in our 
opinion those from the more distant points are too high 
as compared with rates from nearby points. 

“The present rates are in any quantity. About 60 
per cent of these pineapples move from the point of 
origin in carloads, 40 per cent in less than carloads. 
Carload shipments are stripped and loaded by the 
shipper and are not unloaded at Jacksonville, which 
probably saves the carrier not far from 2 cents per box. 
The less-than-carload shipment is loaded by the railway 
and usually unloaded at the station in South Jackson- 
ville or Jacksonville. In our opinion carload rates should 
be established which are less than the present any- 
quantity rates by 3 cents per box. 

“The establishment of such carload rates will not 
of a certainty work a decrease in the net earnings of 
the carriers. It is a false theory of transportation which 
seeks to force the shipper to avail himself of a less- 
than-carload service, which is more expensive to render, 
for the purpose of increasing the gross revenues of the 
carrier. The true object should be to perform the serv- 
ice in the most economical manner and to charge for 
that service reasonable compensation. In the end this 
makes to the advantage of both the carrier and its 
patron. The vice-president of the Florida East Coast 
Railway stated that he had always thought that car- 
load rates should be established and that, in his opinion, 
to establish carload rates 3 cents per box less than 
the present any-quantity rates would not prejudice the 
net revenues of his company, since he would make up 
by saving in operating expenses what he lost in gross 
income.” 

The orders of Feb. 8, 1910, were complied with. 
Thereafter and effective July 15, 1910, the Florida East 
Coast Railway Co. voluntarily established in place of 
its any-quantity rates carload and less-than-carload rates 
on citrus fruits and vegetables from points of production 
to Jacksonville. The carload rates were, from most 
points, less than the former any-quantity rates; the 
less-than-carload rates were higher than the former any- 
quantity rates from points 230 miles or less south of 
Jacksonville and lower from points farther south, but 
both’ the carload and less-than-carload rates so estab- 
lished were considerably higher than the pineapple rates 
established under the order of Feb. 8, 1910. While the 
new rates were approved by the Railroad Commission 
of Florida for intrastate traffic, they were considered by 
it to be too high as proportional rates on interstate 
traffic. Pursuant, therefore, to a Florida statute, the 
State commission, having on Jan, 28, 1911, complained 
in case No. 3808 against the other railroads, intervened 
in case No. 1168. 

At the hearing on these complaints each party com- 
Plainant and defendant in cases Nos. 1168 and 3808 was 
present, testimony was taken and on Nov. 6, 1911, the 
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order now complained of was made. (22 I. C. C. Rep., 
11.) This order deals exclusively with the rates on pine- 
apples, citrus fruits and vegetables from points on the 
railroads within the state of Florida to Jacksonville, 
Fla., when destined for points beyond in other states. 
It finds the existing rates unjust and unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceed the maximum rates pre- 
scribed by the Commission in its order and prescribes 
distance rates upon carload and less-than-carload quan- 
tities of pineapples, citrus fruits and vegetables, together 
with a minimum carload to be applied to each kind of 
traffic named, the rates so fixed to be maintained for a 
period of not less than two years from Jan. 2, 1912. 

By this order a slight increase was made in the 
pineapple rate from some points more than 320 miles 
south of Jacksonville; the rates per crate for citrus 
fruits, in both carload and less-than-carload lots, were 
reduced to the pineapple rates, and the rate for vege- 
tables, which in crates weigh 62% per cent of citrus 
fruits, was fixed at 70 per cent of the citrus-fruit rate. 
In the report on which this order was based the Com- 
mission says: 

“The original case was heard in the spring of 1908 
and was disposed of upon the basis of conditions then 
existing. This Commission states in its report that the 
rates in force had been approved by the Florida com- 
mission, and that circumstance may have somewhat in- 
fluenced us in our approval of the gathering schedules 
at that time; * * * we concluded that while these 
gathering rates were higher than would perhaps be 
reasonable upon railroads where the volume of business 
was greater and the net financial result more favorable, 
still they could not be deemed excessive in view of the 
circumstances under which the service was rendered. 

“This conclusion was reached less than three years 
ago. No material change has taken place since then 
so far as this record discloses which would lead to a 
different conclusion if the same subject were before us 
to-day. * * * There is nothing in this record which 
would call for a reconsideration of our former conclu- 
sion if exactly the same question were now before us. 

“There is, however, a material difference in one re- 
spect between now and then. When we decided the 
original case, rates up to the gathering point were in all 
cases any quantity and in most instances this was also 
true from the base point to destination. 

s ,® * * ea 

“There are * * * in effect today by the order of 
this Commission carload rates upon both fruits and vege- 
tables from base points. * * * Since then that com- 
pany (the Florida Hast Coast Railway Co.) has filed 
carload and less-than-carload rates upon citrus fruits and 
vegetables, but these rates are higher than those named 
by us for pineapples. 

“It appeared in the original case that citrus fruits’ 
to some extent, and vegetables to a much greater extent, 
were shipped in small lots to Jacksonville and there 
reloaded for movement beyond. It was our impression 
in establishing carload rates from the base point that 
this would permit the movement in small lots up to the 
base point and the consolidation at such point, and that 
the carload movement would, in fact, be mainly beyond 
the base point. Such has not been the result. In order 
to obtain the carload rate beyond the base point it 
seems to be necessary for the shipper, in actual prac- 
tice, to present a full carload at the point of origin, 
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and from this it follows that the movement up to the 





base point at the present time is entirely different from 
what it was when we approved these any-quantity rates. 
At that time the loading was by the carrier; now it is 
mainly by the shipper. The loading of the cars from 
the point of origin to the base points is much heavier 
now than formerly. * * * The number of cars now 
required to transport the same amount of this traffic 
from points of origin to base points would be materially 
less than in 1908. Otherwise stated, it costs the shipper 
more to handle his business to-day and it costs the 
railroad less. 

3K a os * 

“It is earnestly contended in behalf of the Florida 
Hast Coast Railway Co, that to apply these rates to 
that line would be confiscatory, and considerable testi- 
mony has been introduced and much discussion had 
upon both sides touching the financial condition of that 


company. 
* * * + ea * oa * * * 


“The financial condition of the Florida East Coast 
Railway has been referred to at considerable length in 
our previous opinions in No. 1168, and it would not be 
profitable to discuss that subject further here. 

“Taking that into account together with all the other 
facts and circumstances bearing upon the matter we are 
of the opinion that the rates suggested for the Seaboard 
Air Line and the Atlantic Coast Line in the state of 
Florida would be just and reasonable to apply upon the 
railroad of the Florida East Coast Railway Co. Those 
rates are already in effect upon pineapples and do not 
involve any extraordinary reductions from the rates on 
vegetables and citrus fruits which that company has 
voluntarily established.” 

Petitioner seeks to set aside the order of the Com- 
mission on the following grounds; 

First. That there was no evidence to support the 
conclusion that the rates voluntarily made by the com- 
pany were unreasonable and therefore the Commission 
had no power to proceed further and to fix what it 
might deem reasonable rates. 

Second. That the rates are confiscatory. 

“First. It can not be denied that the Commission, 
both at the last hearing and at the earlier hearing in 
the same case, had a great mass of evidence before it 
touching the many questions of cost and value of the 
properties, cost and value of the services rendered, the 
history of the road and of the development of the indus- 
tries involved, the methods of transportation and numer- 
ous other matters relevant to the determination of the 
unreasonableness of existing rates and the fixing of 
reasonable rates for the future. It is unnecessary to 
detail the testimony. Clearly, there can be found therein 
substantial support for the conclusions reached even 
though the Commission, if it had given weight to other 
parts thereof, might have reached a different conclusion. 
This court, however, is not authorized to review the 
Commission’s determination of disputed questions of 
fact, made after a full and fair hearing, on proper notice, 
unless its power has been exercised in an arbitrary or 
unreasonable manner or in violation of petitioner’s con- 
stitutional rights. 


If the opinion of the Commission that present rates 
are ufreasonable is based upon substantial, though con- 
flicting evidence, the power can not be said to have been 
exercised in an unreasonable manner, even in a case 
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wherein this court, if it had been charged with the 
duty of making the finding from the whole evidence, 
would have held the rates reasonable. 

It is, however, urged that the report shows con- 
clusively, in the passages above cited, that the Com- 
mission could not have deemed and did not deem the 
former rates unreasonable, because it expressly states 
that if the “same subject” or “exactly the same ques- 
tion” that was considered in the original proceeding 
were then before it, it would again refuse to hold the 
rates unreasONable, and it is urged that the “same sub- 
ject” and “exactly the same question” were again before 
the Commission, viz., the reasonableness of the rates 
from the producing points to the base points. 

To adopt this argument would be to give a much 
too literal interpretation to the quoted phrases, and 
would require us to disregard the entire context. A 
consideration of the whole report clearly shows that 
the Commission intended thereby to state that if the 
situation and conditions in 1911 were the same as in 
1908 it would adhere to its former views. It thereupon 
proceeds, however, to indicate that the situation as to 
citrus fruits and vegetables had changed since 1908, 
exactly as it had indicated in 1910 the change in the 
pineapple situation since 1908, thereby demonstrating 
that the question before it was not “exactly the same,’ 
but materially different from that submitted to it in 
1908. The orders of 1908 and 1910, establishing carload 
and less-than-carload rates from base points in place of 
any-quantity rates, changed the transportation methods 
not only from but to the base points; and as the Com- 
mission points out, they caused a great increase in the 
carload movement to base points, involving large savings 
to the railroad and increased expense to the shippers 
in the handling of the goods. Moreover, on full con- 
sideration, the any-quantity pineapple rates had been 
found to be umreasonably high when applied to the 
transportation after carload and less-than-carload rates 
were established, and from the evidence then taken 
together with that taken on the last hearing, the Com- 
mission found, as it well might, that there was no sub- 
stantial difference in the transportation conditions be- 
tween pineapples and citrus fruits. While the voluntary 
act of the railroad in reducing its rates in July, 1910, 


. would not of itself justify the Commission in reducing 


them still further and especially in making the less- 
than-carload rates lower than the former any-quantity 
rates, it was in effect an admission that the old any- 
quantity rates in force since 1902 would be unreasonable. 
Moreover, inasmuch as these new rates were put in after 
Jan. 1, 1910, the burden was on the carrier under section 
15 of the act as amended June 18, 1910, to establish their 
reasonableness in so far as they exceeded the former rates. 

If the change from any-quantity rates to carload and 
less-than-carload rates involved nothing more than a divi- 
sion of the existing business into two kinds, merely for 
bookkeeping purposes, a reduction not only of the car 
load but also of the less-than-carload rates might well 
be termed an arbitrary act. But, as the Commission 
points out, it involves much more than this. The effect 
of carload rates is ordinarily greatly to increase the 
carload business, both absolutely and relatively to the 
less-than-carload, to bring about heavier loading, to 
lighten the handling operations of the railroad, and 
thereby to reduce the operating expenses. The net 
revenues might remain the same so far as the mere 
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effect of this change is concerned, for the reasons stated 
in the testimony of petitioner’s vice-president, as quoted 
above from the Commission’s report on the pineapple 
rate. But even if the net revenues would be decreased 
about ten per cent, as petitioner contends, the Commis- 
sion’s action could not therefore be said to be unreason- 
able or arbitrary. And in this case it is to be noted 
that the railroad itself in its voluntary change had made 
many less-than-carload rates lower than the former any- 
quantity rates. 

Considering the new rates, not in their effect on the 
general revenues of the company, but in relation to the 
cost of the service to the carrier, exclusive of return 
on investment, the evidence is clear that they are not 
only greatly in excess of any out-of-pocket expense for 
this service, but that they give the carrier a consider- 
able margin over the proportionate operating expense, 
as their. contribution toward the return on the invest- 
ment. In view of all the foregoing considerations, the 
Commission can not be charged with having exercised 
in an arbitrary or unreasonable manner its power of 
determining the reasonable rate, even if such a charge, 
presented in petitioner’s argument and briefs, can fairly 
be said to have been made in the petition in this case. 

Second. The basis for the contention. that the order 
is confiscatory is the claim that the entire property has 
a present value in excess of the bonded indebtedness 
of $31,000,000 and the capital stock of $5,000,000; that 
the net revenues for the year ending June 30, 1911, were 
less than four per cent of this value; and that if the 
line, not from Homestead, but from Miami, north, be consid- 
ered as the main line, the entire. net revenues there- 
from, after deducting that part thereof derived from 
passenger and freight traffic originating at or destined to 
points south of Miami, would yield but little over four 
per cent of its present value, whereas the legal rate of 
interest in Florida is eight per cent. 

This claim is based on two assumptions: (a) that 
the main line ends at Miami and not at Homestead; (b) 
that the value of the company’s entire property, includ- 
ing the so-called over-sea extension, and not merely of 
the main line itself, must be considered in determining 
whether rates from points on the main line are confisca- 
tory. 

Without at this time considering under what cir- 
cumstances, if any, the reduction of particular rates can 
be held to violate the constitutional rights of a carrier, 
because thereby the total revenues become inadequate, 
even though the particular reduced rates yield some 
contribution to the general net revenues over and above 
the pro rata cost of service, we are of the opinion that 
in the present case there can be no basis for a charge 
of confiscation, because neither of the assumptions above 
Stated and upon which it is based is sound. 

(a) Originally the road ended at Miami; later on, 
however, and before the act of 1905 in reference to the 
over-sea extension hereinafter referred to was adopted, 
it was extended to Homestead. 

In its plant or construction account, the company 
itself, in its own bookkeeping, deals with the line from 
Miami to Homestead as part of the main line and not 
of the over-sea extension. The increased production in 
the territory between Miami and Homestead since 1908 
demonstrates the wisdom of the construction of this 
branch as part of the main line, independently of the 
over-Sea extension. We are clearly of the opinion that 
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the main line must be considered as ending at Home- 
stead. Without discussing the evidence in detail, we 
are further of the opinion that the net revenues on this 
main line are in excess of eight per cent on the present 
fair value of the property, and not merely something 
over six per cent, as conceded by the petitioner. 

No possible question of confiscation can arise under 
these circumstances, even if the effect of the order will 
be to reduce the gross, or even the net revenues, of the 
company for the next two years by the full amount of 
the difference in rates, amounting, as applied to the 
tonnage for the year ending June 30, 1911, to $131,000, 
and being about 3 per cent of the gross, and 10 per 
cent of the net operating revenue of the main line. 

(b) Whatever the powers of the company may be 
under its amended charter, it was not until after the 
Legislature of Florida passed an act in May, 1905, en- 
titled “An act to encourage and secure the construction 
of a line of railway from the mainland of Florida to 
Key West; to provide for a fair and equitable assess- 
ment of taxes of the corporation constructing it; and 
to grant right of way over the submerged and other 
lands belonging to the state, and over the waters of 
the state, and to authorize the filling of the submerged 
lands and to construct buildings, docks and depots 
thereon,” that the company, at a stockholders’ meeting, 
decided to construct the over-sea extension. 

The tremendous cost of the line from Homestead to 
Key West, over $175,000 a mile, the scarcity of popula- 
tion along the route, the natural impossibility of ever 
making much of the territory productive, either agri- 
culturally or industrially, confirm the recital in the act 
of 1905 that the purpose of the extension was to share 
in the traffic expected to pass through the Panama Canal, 
unless, indeed, this marvel of engineering skill was con- 
structed as a monument to the man who from the early 
days to the present was and is the sole owner of the 
petitioner’s stock and to whose indomitable energy and 
supreme confidence in the future prospects of this sec- 
tion of the country the road primarily owes its construc- 
tion. At the present time the operating expenses of this 
extension are naturally in excess of its revenues. Its 
entire gross revenues—freight and passenger—for the 
year ending June 30, 1911, were less than $100,000. The 
contention that the earnings of the main line on pas- 
sengers who traveled over the extension is to be attrib- 
uted to the extension, cannot be sustained. There is no 
evidence that would justify this court in holding that 
the extension produced any considerable increase of 
travel on the main line or that most of the passengers 
to Cuba via Key West would not have gone to or via 
Miami or Homestead if the extension had not been built. 

To what extent shippers on an original or main line 
should bear increased burdens due to the construction 
of additional or branch lines must depend upon the par- 
ticular circumstances of each case. No general rule can 
be formulated. In our opinion, the Commission was fully 
justified in disregarding the value of this extension, and 
this court, in determining whether or not the order of 
the Commission operates to confiscate petitioner’s prop- 
erty, must likewise at this time and at this stage in the 
development of the business on the extension and on the 
main line, reach its conclusions irrespective of the value 
of the over-sea extension. 

At the final hearing a motion was made on behalf 
of the United States to strike out all evidence which did 
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not form a part of the proceedings and testimony before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. In view, however, 
of the conclusions reached by us after a consideration of 
the entire evidence, it becomes unnecessary to pass upon 
this motion. 

The preliminary injunction will therefore be vacated 
and the petition dismissed for want of equity, and it is 
80 ordered. 


Shippers Want Court Rights 


A number of Washington attorneys engaged in the 
practice before the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
representing shippers held a meeting on November 22 
and issued a call addressed to other shippers’ attorneys 
throughout the country to attend a conference to be held 
at Washington December 2. The purpose of the con- 
ference is to devise ways and means to secure legislation 
by which shippers who have been denied rights by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission may have their cases 
reviewed by the Commerce Court. During the last session 
of Congress several bills were introduced for the purpose, 
some of which received favorable reports from the appro- 
priate committees. 


Great interest is manifest in the purpose, and it is 
said that strenuous efforts will be put forward to induce 
Congress, at its forthcoming session, to enact such legis- 
lation as will give to shippers the same right of review 
as is now accorded to carriers. In the last session of 
Congress the proposition had the approval of the attorney- 
general, and some, if not all, of the members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The cail for the meeting is signed by Charles Con- 
radis, John B. Daish, A. B. Hayes and Francis B. James 
of Washington and William E. Lamb and L. M. Walter of 
Chicago. 





Car Surplus and Shortage 


The American Railway Association Statistical Bulletin 
No. 131-A gives a summary of car surpluses and short- 
ages by groups from Aug. 2, 1911, to Nov. 21, 1912: 

Total surplus—Nov. 21, 1912, 22,363 cars; Nov. 7, 1912, 
19,897 cars; Nov. 22, 1911, 43,059 cars. 

Compared with the preceding period, there is an in- 
crease in the total surplus of 2,466 cars, made up as 
follows: 1,910 box, 26° flat, 1,625 miscellaneous, and a 
decrease of 1,095 coal cars. The increase in box car 
surplus is in groups 2 (New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland and eastern Pennsylvania), 4 (the Virginias and 
Carolinas), 6 (Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota), 
7 (Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska and the Dakotas), 9 
(Texas, Louisiana and New Mexico), and 11 (Canadian 
lines). The increase in flat car surplus is in groups 1 
(New England lines), 6 and 9 (as above). The increase 
in miscellaneous car surplus is in groups 1 (as above), 
8 (Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and western Pennsylvania) 4, 
6 (as abdéve), 10 (Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, 
Nevada and Arizona) and 11 (as above). The decrease 
in coal car surplus is in groups 1, 3, 4, 6, 10 and 11 (as 
above). 

Total shortage—Nov. 21, 1912, 73,475 cars; Nov. 7, 
1912, 71,156 cars; Nov. 22, 1911, 19,949 cars. 

Compared with the preceding period, there is an in- 
crease in the total shortage of 2,319 cars, an increase of 
8,361 coal and 2,784 miscellaneous cars, and a decrease 
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of 3,456 box and 370 flat cars. The decrease in box car 
shortage is general throughout the country, except in 
groups 9 and 11 (as above). The decrease in flat car 
shortage is chiefly in groups 3 (as above), 5 (Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida) 6 
(as above), 8 (Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, Missouri and 
Arkansas), 10 and 11 (as above). The increase in coal 
car shortage is general except in groups 7 and 8 (as 
above). The increase in miscellaneous car shortage pre- 
vails throughout the country, except in groups 8 and 11 
(as above). 

Compared with the same date of 1911, there is a 
decrease in the total surplus of 20,696 cars, of which 5,989 
is in box, 2,107 in flat, 6,179 in coal and 6,421 in miscel- 
laneous cars. There is an increase in the total shortage 
of 53,526 cars, of which 30,329 is in box, 4,311 in flat, 
14,092 in coal, and 4,794 in miscellaneous cars. 

Detail figures follow. 


SURPLUSES. 
Coal, 
Gondola 

and Other 
Date. Box. Flat. Hopper. Kinds. Total 
; ee ip Re 4,542 1,577 167 10,077 22,363 
Nov. Wo RBA 6 dveed vee 2,632 1,551 »262 8,452 19,897 
Get... 26, ARIS. .cvccawns ee 1,197 5,128 8,790 17,289 
a. Wee Seco ceases 8,351 1,364 6,194 10,845 26,754 
Aug. 29, 1912......... 14,180 1,853 5,293 14,721 36,047 
Aug Sn t's oct ea 28,034 2,144 11,964 23,762 65,904 
July Te ERs sa eve Vor 29,662 3,038 13,242 24,789 70,731 
June ee 23,906 3,507 35,785 26,010 89,208 
May S CS © 6.5006 64 20,626 3,261 83,512 29,377 136,776 
April 11, 1912......... 17,616 5,684 48,800 22,843 94,943 
c ye . Ne 12,910 6,001 9,844 17,273 46,028 
Feb Beer 11,426 7,796 11,464 20,200 50,886 

Jan ce | Sees 36,145 ,004 64,719 $2,448 
Dec. 6, 1911.. 11,031 4,612 20,662 17,535 53,840 
Nov. 8, 1911.. 9,507 8,041 16,398 16,344 45,290 
oS ee es Be 10,487 3,661 16,496 18,210 48,854 
Ot. Wp Reebe cvioccc’ 19,419 3,247 23,795 24,261 70,722 
Aug. Te, BEER swhenves 43,604 4,656 47,882 33,994 130,136 

SHORTAGES. 
Coal, 
Gondola 

and Other 
Date. Box. Flat Hopper. Kinds. Total. 
Nov. 21, 1912.. . -43,007 4,794 18,172 7,502 73,475 
Nov. , a) > SPSeEye 46,463 5,164 14,811 4,718 71,156 
Oct. 24, 1912......... 40,356 5,034 18,376 3,504 67,270 
Sept. } Ah bhoceinme 27,294 3,569 11,711 1,97 44,547 
SOB. By Wes iviesds. ! 3,179 7,008 1,203 26,297 
Aug. | ea ,197 2,245 2,779 173 9,394 
July iT +s cones 3,461 1,856 1,036 354 6,707 
June » 1912 942 1,067 5 168 2,822 
May - Tye 3,294 1,464 1,233 $97 6,678 
April 11, 1912 9,646 1,337 1,222 3,349 15,554 
Mech. 18, 1912......... 25,589 9 11,709 4,786 42,985 
Feb. 14, 1912.. 24,094 807 8,604 3,423 36,928 
Jan 8, 1912.. »953 104 88 233 6,378 
Dec i sia ehinied iss 12,277 537 2,813 2,070 17,697 
Nov. Brera 29 730 2,98 1,770 18,776 
ae eS eae 10,09 1,083 1,512 27 12,957 
oe eo ee 3,452 1,122 1,649 216 6,439 
pi ae |: oe 500 9 2,045 


Eliminates Pere Marquette 





By order entered November 19, Investigation and Sus- 
pension Docket No. 181, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has suspended, until March 25, 1913, certain 
schedules in supplement 35 to Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way tariff I. C. C. 4625, effective November 25, and sup 
plement 28 to Kanawha & Michigan Railway tariff I. C. C. 
31, effective December 3. 


The schedules which have been suspended cancel 
existing car ferry routes for the transportation of coal 
from points in West Virginia and Kentucky to Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc and Kewaunee, Wis., in connection with the 
Pere Marquette Railroad. Similar routes remain open 
in connection with the Grand Trunk Railway. The effect 
of the cancelation which has been suspended by the Co1- 
mission is to eliminate the Pere Marquette route, leaving 


open only the Grand Trunk route to the destinations 
named. 
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THE OPEN FORUM 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD has established this department for the use of its patrons in the discussion 
of live topics of any of the various kinds which the progressive business man interested in transportation 
problems, whether as manager or clerk, has to consider. It is impossible to enumerate these subjects 
here, partly for the reason that those upon which the most instructive discussion can be had are those 
that are coming up every day as new matter. But there are also many new angles to old subjects, 
new ways of performing an old job, new fields for the traffic men to explore, new lines in which the individ- 
ual may develop himself and assist his fellow-worker in the development of the profession, and suggestions 
or queries on all sorts of traffic matters. THE TRAFFIC WORLD will welcome communications telling 
about, or wanting to know about, any of the problems or practices ordinarily coming within the scope of 
the traffic man’s work in detail or in its broadest sense. 





Would Like to Pay for Tariffs 


Editor THe TRAFFIC WORLD: 

With reference to the matter of the railroads fur- 
nishing tariffs and making a charge for them, I wish to 
express my opinion that it would be a mighty good idea 
if this were done, provided it would result in shippers 
obtaining tariffs and supplements immediately when they 
are issued. Our concern has been trying for two or three 
years past to get tariffs out of a number of roads and 
have always been met by the stereotyped reply that the 
tariffs were out of print and that we would be furnished 
with copies when they were reissued. We endeavor to 
maintain a complete file of tariffs covering shipments 
from all points that interest us, but our file is wofully 
deficient and it is a great hardship to us in quoting de- 
livered prices to customers. It keeps us busy writing 
letters to the railroad people to get rates, and very often 
these rates are not received by us except after a week 
or ten days—sometimes longer. In the meantime we are 
unable to answer our customer’s letter and frequently 
lose business on that account. We certainly would be 
very glad, indeed, to pay for our tariffs if by doing so 
we could get them promptly when issued. 

I have noticed that some of the tariffs, especially the 
line-billing books, contain a great deal of matter that is 
superfluous, as far as shippers are concerned. This ex- 
traneous matter covers instructions to agents, advertise- 
ments of their local agents, maps, information as to 
divisions of the through rate, information as to where 
cars should be waybilled, and various other matter which 
could well be placed in a separate book and not reissued 
every time the legal tariff is changed. c. 8. 

Detroit, Mich., Nov. 22, 1912. 





Approves High Demurrage Charge 


Editor THe TRAFFIC WORLD: 

I have read the articles in THe TRAFFIC WORLD lately 
upon the car shortage question and the various methods 
suggested to relieve the situation. 

I do not agree with the suggestion of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that a higher per diem between 
the carriers would be of material benefit in conditions 
such as the present, as I do not believe that such action 
would tend very materially toward returning cars to the 
owning line, and even should it have that result it would 
not affect the total result, but merely shift the shortages 
from one location to another. 


It would not result in having more cars available 
to the shippers at large. 

In my opinion, changes in demurrage rules will have 
a much more desirable effect. 

In California we have two rates of demurrage, $1 
per day on interstate traffic and $3 per day on intrastate 
traffic, and the published reports made by E. E. Mote, 
manager, Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau, show conclu- 
sively that the higher rate results in having the cars 
released in much shorter time than the lower to such @ 
degree that, although the rate is three times as high, the 
net return to the carrier is a less sum than the other 
rate and average detention would have produced, with 
the corresponding result of more available cars for other 
shippers. 

In the investigation before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission relative to the application to increase the 
interstate demurrage rate from $1 to $3 per day, Mr. 
Mote demonstrated conclusively that it had resulted in 
a vast increase of available equipment in intrastate traffic 
and that it undoubtedly would produce identical conditions 
with interstate business. Freight cars are intended for 
moving freight and not for movable warehouses, and a 
demurrage charge that does not force their release within 
a reasonable time is not performing the service for which 
it is designed, and should be increased until the proper 
level is reached. 

Mr. Mote’s report for September, 1912, covering Cali- 
fornia, shows that but 0.0202 per cent of state cars were 
held overtime, while the interstate cars showed a per- 
centage of 0.0579. Total number of cars held overtime 
was 3,760. 

Total number of cars reported was 141,516. 

On this basis, if the entire traffic had been subject 
to the $3 rate there would have been only 2,859 cars held 
overtime, releasing 901 cars for other shippers—a reduc- 
tion of nearly 24 per cent. 

In your “Barometer” report, Nov. 2, 1912, the Cal- 
ifornia group shows a shortage of 5,741 cars; reduce this 
24 per cent, and there would have been some 1,378 cars 
available in that district alone. 

Taking the total territory, you show a gross shortage 
of 67,270 cars; 24 per cent of this equals 16,145 cars 
brought back into the service. 


Lest some of your, readers may have the idea that 
the increase of the demurrage charge from $1 to $3. per 
day may result in an enormous increase in the railroad 
revenues, let me refer once more to the investigation 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, wherein Mr. 
Mote demonstrated that during the period covered by his 
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statistics the net collections decreased $222,152, or over 
39 per cent. 

The average shipper is just the average man, no 
more no less. If he finds it to his personal interest to 
let the freight remain in the car and pay $1 per day, he 
will do so, and if it will pay him to hurry up and release 
the car, rather than pay $3 per day, he will do that; 
the fact that his neighbor may want the car will not 
trouble him one way or the other. 

And another matter, while we are discussing the 
question; that is, the “Average Agreement.” 

I believe it works against the quick releasing of cars 
rather than’in favor of it. It can only be taken advantage 
of by the big shipper, and to that extent is discriminatory 
and should be abolished. 

As I said before, we are all selfish, and if the big 
shipper releases a number of cars in less than statutory 
time he does so because it is to his interet to unload 
them promptly, and that is no reason why he should have 
longer time on another bunch, merely because it suits 
his convenience to let them wait. The small shipper 
hurries and gets his one car unloaded in half a day, be- 
cause he wants the goods, and he has to pay next week 
for his second car if it is held overtime. 

The big shipper should be put on the same platform. 

Ss. H. Smith, 
Sierra Railway of California. 
Jamestown, Cal., Nov. 21, 1912. 


Rescinds Coastwise Ruling 





The Commission announced on November 22 that it 
had rescinded its. conference ruling, announced on No- 
vember 11, “that shipments destined from points in the 
United States to Porto Rico, the Canal Zone or the 
Philippine. Islands are coastwise and not export ship- 
ments.” The formal announcement says that action was 
taken on the presentation of further information. For 
the purpose of further consideration of the subject, the 
ruling was rescinded. 

Unofficially, it is stated that the rescinding was made 
because to have allowed the ruling to stand would have 
interfered -with the completion of the Panama Canal. 
In the shipment of materials from the United States to 
the Canal Zone foreign ships are used, because the gov- 
ernment-claims the American shipowners tried to hold 
it up on rates. 


Suspends Rhode Island Arbitraries 


By order entered November 22, Investigation and Sus- 
pension Doeket No. 183, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has suspended from Nov. 25, 1912, until March 
25, 1913, that.portion of supplement 20 to Shallenberger’s 
tariff I..C. C. 12, which advances class and commodity 
rates from western points to stations in Rhode Island on 
the line of the Rhode Island Co. 

At present on eastbound traffic Boston rates are ap- 
plicable to stations on the line of the Rhode Island Co. 
The suspended schedules provide for the application to 
the stations mentioned of certain arbitraries above the 
Boston rate. The proposed arbitraries to said stations 
are as follows on the six classes of freight: 





a. £2 as 
Goulds, Peace Dale and Wakefield, R. L.... 4% 444 3 2% 
Narragansett Pier, R. I 8 766 4 
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COKE HEARING CONTINUES 


Lively Arguments on Accuracy of Statistics 
Characterize Hearing on Complaint of 
Connelsville Coke Producers 








The hearing in the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
complaint, November 22, became a struggle between J. P. 
Muller, the expert accountant for the complainants, and 
George Gordon, for the Pennsylvania lines, about the 
figures the witness had put in at a prior hearing, show- 
ing, as Muller claims, that it costs the Pennsylvania 
about 20 cents a ton to carry ore from Ashtabula to 
Youngstown, and a little more than 28 cents for the 
Pittsburgh & Bessemer & Lake Erie to carry it from Conm- 
neaut to North Bessemer, where the ore is turned over 
to the Union Railroad for distribution to the furnaces, 

Mr. Gordon’s effort was to show that not only were 
the facts as to the number of trains on which Mr. Mul- 
ler based his calculations not facts at all, but that as 
an arithmetician Mr, Muller is not to be classed as an 
expert. He succeeded in making Mr. Muller admit sey- 
eral errors, particularly that his assistant made a foolish 
mistake when he divided the distance between Kinsman 
street, Cleveland and Hudson by the distance between 
Kinsman street and Youngstown to get the cost per ton 
per mile between Kinsman street and Hudson. Mr. Mul- 
ler countered on him by remarking that in four months 
he, as an employe of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, had written 1,500 letters to railroads to correct the 
errors of railroad accountants. 

There was a rather acrimonious dispute between the 
attorney and the witness a little later when Mr. Gordon, 
referring to the oral testimony given by the witness at 
a hearing in New York, asked him questions tending to 
indicate that the attorney thought Muller had tried to 
mislead the Interstate Commerce Commission by using 
words which would indicate that he meant the Commis- 
sion to infer that his cost of 28 cents plus from Conneaut 
to North Bessemer included the cost of distributing the 
ore to the furnaces of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, which are located on the Union Railroad. *Mr. Mul- 
ler insisted that he knew of investigations by the Com- 
mission, at the time he testified, that would have made 
it absolutely foolish for him to have tried to mislead the 
Commission, 

“Then you had in mind the possibility of having the 
Commission infer that 20 cents plus represented, as your 
testimony says it does, the cost of bringing the ore from 
Conneaut to North Bessemer and distributing it over the 
terminal roads with which the Bessemer road connects?” 
asked Mr. Gordon, 

“If you will read the headings of the tables upol 
which my testimony is based you will see that it purports 
only to show the cost to the Bessemer & Lake Erie of 
bringing the ore to North Bessemer and distributing it 
to connecting terminal roads. It is limited strictly to the 
Bessemer road.” 


Attorney Rand interfered to say that if Mr. Gordon 
would read the whole answer he would see that his it 
sinuation was not warranted at all. He also suggested 
that the word “on,” in connection with “connections,” 
should be “to.” He suggested that it was a stenograpbic 
error, of which there are many in the record, he said. 
Examiner Terry agreed with him that the record made 
in New York is bad because the stenographers wer? 
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local men and not the men accustomed to reporting the 
testimony. 


Mr, Gordon took up the item in Muller’s exhibits ~ 


which shows the allocated cost of the passenger service 
on the Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula, on the Mul- 
ler basis, is $868,624. Mr. Gordon wanted to know 
whether, if the reports to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission showed the actual cost of the service was only 
$375,000, the fact would not make a considerable differ- 
ence in the conclusions as to the cost of getting the ore 
to the furnaces. Mr. Muller had to admit that that is 
a mathematical proposition, the truth of which is obvious. 
He was not ready to admit, however, that the difference 
would be great. 

The railroad attorney made Mr. Muller admit that if 
there are only three ore trains per day between Cleveland 
docks and Kinsman street yards, and the engines return 
without loads from Kinsman street, his figures, made on 
the testimony of Whittlesey, the witness who took obser- 
vations as to the number of trains, would have to be 
changed inasmuch as the Whittlesey report shows an 
average of seven trains a day. 

The Youngstown Sheet and Tube hearing, on Satur- 
day, was postponed until November 26, so as to enable 
the attorneys to participate in the arguments on Monday, 
to be made in the Connellsville Coke Producers’ Associa- 
tion, the Youngstown Sheet and Tube and the Wis- 
consin Steel coke complaints involving rates on that com- 
modity to practically every point in the United States to 
which Connellsville coke does or might go if the rates 
were what the complainants think they should be. 


The hearing on Saturday morning consisted of a short 
cross-examination of D. G. Gray, the Baltimore & Ohio 
traffic man from Pittsburgh, who went on Friday atfer- 
noon to put in exhibits about distances, weighted mileages, 
tonnage, and so forth, some of which are identical with 
those put in by him in the Pittsburgh steel case, and the 
others were trimmed down so as to fit the situation in 
the valleys to which the B. & O. carried, 1,923,276 tons 
during the first nine months of the current year, which 
is greater than it ever did in any 12 months. What that 
road carried was about one-fourth of the total. 


Answering a direct question, he expressed the opinion 
that any reduction in the ore rate would be followed by 
reductions in the rates on other heavy commodities,’ so 
that the prospective loss on ore alone would be greatly 
increased. 


Earlier in the day James P. Orr was cross-examined 
on the statistical exhibits he had put in. Attorney 
Rand, in every instance, took occasion to make the railroad 
witnesses tell the amount of the allowances to terminal 
companies owned by the United States Steel Corporation 
and the amount of tonnage handled over the steel com- 
pany’s docks as compared with the amount the railroads 
handled over their own docks. He was obviously trying 
to make the record appear that the railroads have allowed 
the steel corporation, a shipper, to invade their field for 
the performance of transportation services, which the rail- 
roads could have themselves performed at about the same 
cost. 

J. B. Nessle of the New York Central Lines put in 
exhibits like those put in on behalf of other railroads and 
also offered in evidence the financial reports of the com- 
plaining company, with the idea that they show it to be 
flourishing, and that its intimation that the rates and 
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conditions under which it works do not have the sug- 
gested effect of denying to it business that would come 
in the event the rate adjustment were just and reasonable. 

At the Saturday morning session H. A. Gilpin, the 
Erie’s general agent at Cleveland, put in statistics for his 
road, aud C. E. Pierce, the Baltimore & Ohio agent at 
Lorain, O., explained the working of the railroad company’s 
unloading machinery at that port. He said frankly that 
the tonnage coming over the National Tube docks and 
handled by the Lake Terminal Co., both of which are 
subsidiaries of the United States. Steel Corporation, and 
hauled by the B. & O., is three times as great as the 
tonnage moving over the railroad company’s docks; that 
the railroad company’s apparatus could handle much more 
ore, if those who control the ships would only send them 
to the B. & O. docks, but they do not, so the railroad pays 
the allowances that are made by other carriers, so that it 
may get its share of the business. 


The arguments made on November 25 in the three coke 
rate cases, brought by the Connellsville Coke Producers’ 
Association, Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. and the Wis- 
consin Steel Co., involving twenty rates on that commodity 
from Connellsville to Philadelphia, Baltimore and Phillips- 
burg on the east, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo and other 
points to the north and west, were vigorous in the extreme, 
especially those made by Wade H. Ellis, who laid down the 
proposition that it is no part of a railroad company’s busi- 
ness to take into consideration the value of a commodity 
transported except as the value affects what may be called 
the insurance part of the rate, that is, the part imposed on 
account of the risk of damage claims arising. 


In closing his argument he said it is clearly the duty 
of the Commission at least to remove the discriminations 
made in favor of the Fairmont district and of the by- 
product ovens in Chicago. To refuse a reduction would be 
for the Commission to reverse the position it has taken 
in scores of cases. Coke rates, he asserted, yield from 50 
to 500 per cent higher earnings per ton per mile, car mile 
or train mile, than the average of earnings of all other 
commodities on the same roads. The rates, he said, create 
direct, specific and undenied discriminations, indicated most 
clearly in the fact that the rate from Connellsville via the 
B. & O. to Philadelphia is 20 cents higher than from Fair- 
mont, although the distance is 50 miles less. 

Rates to Youngstown, based on cost of service, show a 
profit as high as 600 per cent. Based on cost, the rate 
should not be more than 35 or 40 per cent. Chicago rates 
are all out of line; no attempt has been made to justify 
them and they should be reduced by reason of the default 
alone. 

There is no transportation reason to justify the dis- 
crimination against Connellsville in favor of Fairmont to 
the east, but any reduction is opposed by the Preston 
County Coke Co. The defendants do not deny the dis- 
crimination. Not one of the rates, said Mr. Ellis, can be 
justified. 

On seven grounds Ellis based his demand for reduc- 
tion. They are: First, rates are unjust by comparison 
with others; unjust compared with coal rates; as com- 
pared with other coke rates; as compared with coal rates 
to by-product ovens; because while facilities making 
cheaper movement have increased, the coke rates have also 
gone up instead of down; out of proportion to cost of 
service, and, finally, by agreement among the defendants, 
the Connellsville region has been discriminated against in 
favor of other districts. 
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Ellis rather bitterly commented upon the attempt, as 
he called it, of the defendants to challenge the statistics 
put in by the complainants, not by offsetting them with 
other statistics, but by assailing some where there were 
errors and insinuating that because the complainants had 
not put on as witnesses the young men that observed the 
trains that carried coke, there was something crooked 
about their work. He said that the complainants have 
been more than fair. They could afford to be, even if their 
disposition had been otherwise, because the facts are so 
much in their favor. He remarked that if all the errors 
the railroads claimed to have found were really errors 
they produced no impression upon the central fact that the 
rates are unreasonably high and plainly and undeniably 
discriminatory. 

William Rand, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., made 
concise and conclusive argument challenging the $1.35 
rate to the valleys with its production of five millions 
of steel annually, of which his company produces half, 
making it vitally interested in coke rates, because coke 
is one of the most important elements in their industry. 
Present rates are the result of a series of advances 
made over the protests of shippers. The complainants 
were compelled to come to the Commission for relief 
after being told by the railroads that they would be well 
able to pay the rates if they refrained from competition 
as carriers have done. Mr. Rand termed that an effort 
by the railroads to regulate the industries of the country. 
He thinks it would be unfortunate if the producers had 
to build their own railroad from the ovens to the lake 
in a district already well provided with railroads, but 
some relief must be had, either through the Commission 
or the complainants themselves. 

Examiner Gerry, on Tuesday, resumed hearings in the 
iron ore complaint of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. 


A. M. Shoyer, general superintendent of the Penn- 
sylvania northwest system, was on the stand the whole 
morning. He put in statistical exhibits the object of 
which was to show that Youngstown is exceptionally pros- 
perous and that the figures put in for the complainants by 
J. P. Muller are not only misleading but are inaccurate 
as to the arithmetical operations. In other words that 
working on the basis Muller chose he did not accurately 
add, multiply or divide. For instance, Muller on Muller’s 
basis found that the ratio of operating expense as between 
freight and passenger was for freight 72.856 per cent, 
while the true result, if Muller had not made errors in 
his arithmetic, would have been 75.198 per cent; that is, 
more than three-fourths of the expense was caused by the 
freight traffic. 


Mr. Schoyer could not agree with Mr. Muller’s figures 
as to the cost of moving ore. He said Muller assumed it 
costs as much to move one car as another, when, as a 
matter of fact, the correct way of ascertaining shows that 
that is an incorrect assumption. His method of figuring 
shows that the cost of moving ore is 2.7045 mills per ton 
per mile. Muller’s figure is 1.25202 mills. 

These figures are as to the whole Pennsylvania north- 
west system and not merely to the Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
town & Ashtabula division over which the ore moves to 
Youngstown. The witness claimed that on that division 
85 per cent of the operating expenses are caused by the 
freight traffic, so that the proportion of expense to be as- 
signable to ore would be greater than for the whole north- 
west system. 

When Mr. Schoyer came to a criticism of Muller ex- 
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hibits pertaining to the switching movement from Cleve- 


.land docks to Kinsman Yards, he pointed out that Mr. 


Muller left all his engines out at Kinsman Yard. He paid 
the crews for the round trip in his statistics, but made 
no allowances for the mileages that would accrue in bring- 
ing engines back for more drafts of ore-laden cars. 

Mr. Shoyer had to make corrections in Mr. Muller’s 
computations on nearly every one of the expert account- 
ant’s exhibits. He made the corrections on Mr. Muller’s 
bases, but lest there be any misunderstanding he fre- 
quently announced he does not deem them to be correct 
bases. 

At the Tuesday afternoon session the examination of 
A: M. Schoyer of the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pitts- 
burgh was continued by Mr. Gordon, of counsel for that 
road. Questions were asked tending to prove the utter 
unreliability of the statistics which have been placed in 
evidence by J. P. Muller, statistician for complainants, as 
compared with statistics which witness had compiled 
based on Mr. Muller’s figures, and with special reference 
to operations on the Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula 
division and for operations during the calendar year of 
1911. 

Mr. Rand, for complainants, protested against the in- 
troduction of coke and coal statistics for matters of com- 
parison in connection with the ore rates now involved, 
but it was continued, with the intent of proving the utter 
worthlessness of the statistics themselves. 

Under cross-examination by Mr. Rand, witness stated 
that it was impossible. to make such segregation of ac- 
counts as would make it possible to determine what any 
particular service performed by the carriers would cost. 

Mr. Rand called attention to the fact that witness 
had disputed all statistics put in evidence by Mr. Muller, 
and asked if the witness had come prepared to give the 
Commission any better figures or to throw any further 
light on the subject. He replied that he had not; that 
while he would not say it was impossible to do so, he 
would say that it had not been done, and he did not be- 
lieve the accounts of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. were 
kept in such shape that it would be possible to secure 
the desired information of a degree of accuracy to make 
such statistics, if prepared, of any real value. It might 
be posibile to determine such questions on a road where 
all or practically all of the traffic hauled was of one class 
of material; but some arbitrary system would have to 
be applied, and he thought the result would be valueless. 
Personally, and not speaking for the Pennsylvania system, 
he thinks it would be easier to make divisions based upon 
the revenue derived from the various classes of traffic. 
He admitted that he was not a rate expert, and would 
not undertake to discuss the question from that stand- 

point, but he does know something about the service and 
the elements of cost entering into it. He ventured the 
opinion that the value of the service and the need of the 
operating company for revenue would be two of the more 
important elements that should enter into all these ques 
tions of rate-making. : 

Mr, Rand tried to have him compare the traffic of the 
Bessemer & Lake Erie with that of the P. Y. & A., but 
he declined to do so, as the latter has so much heavy 
passenger traffic on that portion of its road near Youngs- 
town that it is practically a different service; he declined 
even to venture a guess as to whether it cost more or 

less to haul over the 114 miles of the B. & L. E. than 
over the 79 miles of the P. Y. & A. He thought all ques 
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tions of that nature should be referred to the accounting 
division. 

He ventured the assertion that 70 per cent of the 
items entering into the cost of service on the Pennsyl- 
vania system could not be satisfactorily allocated. That, 
under these circumstances, the dotting of an i or the 
crossing of a t would make very material difference in 
the results obtained, to which Mr. Rand replied that it 
certainly did, to the extent of more than 100 per cent 
in the computations they had made based on Mr. Muller’s 
figures. 

He admitted that there must be a very fair amount 
of profit in the business to the lines he represents, but 
he had no idea how rhuch, and he did not believe they 
could determine that, although it might appear in their 
reports. 

While he admitted that he could not estimate cor- 
rectly the amount of profit the Pennsylvania is making 
on this traffic, he stated that it could not afford to sus- 
tain anything like a 10-cent reduction. Especially as he 
ventured the opinion that the proposed reduction no more 
than the ones ordered in in connection with the Boileau 
case coal rates would result in any greater movement 
of the articles involved, therefore could not result in any 
increase in the revenue that would offset the amount of 
the reduction. That at the present time, even in the face 
of the $2,700,000 profit which was made on their business, 
they are unable to make the improvements to their equip- 
ment that circumstances call for and that will be made 
even more necessary by the expected increase and de- 
velopment of business during the next two years. 


Rates and Ratio of Tonnage 





Mr, James, speaking for the Wisconsin Steel Co., 
said that a new element has been forced into these cases 
by the defendants, namely, that of rates on tonnage in 
relation to the ratio of tonnage. He denominated that 
the most fallacious theory ever evolved, one starting no- 
where and going to the same indefinite place. 

P, J. Crogan, for the Preston County Coke Co., an 
intervener, plainly said his client cares nothing about the 
Tate per se, but is concerned only in the relation be- 
tween the Connellsville and Fairmont rates. His client 
expects that if the Connellsville rate is reduced a rela- 
tive reduction shall be made in the Fairmont rate. While 
his client mines the same coal the Connellsville people 
use, their ovens are deemed to be in the Fairmont region, 
and they have the Fairmont differential of 20 cents to 
the East. He said his client cannot sell in the Bast 
except with the help of that differential. He added that 
Preston County gets into the eastern market when, for 
one reason or another, Connellsville is out of it. 

Chairman Prouty wanted to know why Fairmont 
should ship on equal rates west. Mr. Crogan thought 
Fairmont’s business in the West is on a personal basis 
more than anything else. 


F. D. McKenney, for the Pennsylvania, claimed that 
the issue is not what has been set forth, but has turned 
upon the truthfulness of the witnesses for the defendants, 
and more particularly upon the truthfulness of James P. 
Orr, assistant traffic manager for the Pennsylvania lines 
west of Pittsburgh. He also said that another issue is 
the fairness of counsel. He defended Mr. Orr against 
attacks he asserted had been made upon him by Mr. 
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Ellis, and asserted that the variations in the tonnage 
figures cited by Mr. Orr are wholly immaterial to the 
supposed issue in the case. He became distinctly per- 
sonal when he said that, so far as the complainant’s 
counsel is concerned, he seemed to think that it was a 
case for forensic eloquence rather than one of clean 
hands and an open mind. He suggested that Mr. Bilis’ 
evident intent was to pull the wool over the eyes of the 
commissioners and get away with a reduction of 2 or 3 
cents per ton, and then allow his clients to believe that 
a great thing had been done for them. He asserted that 
a lawyer who will undertake to tangle up a witness, as 
he thought Mr. Ellis had tried to do with Mr. Orr, would 
undertake to hoodwink the Commission. 

“My personal and professional standing and reputa- 
tion before this Commission,” said Mr. Ellis, “and with 
the members of this Commission, ought to protect me 
from a charge that I would resort to tangling up a wit- 
ness for the purpose of deceiving and imposing a fraud 
upon the Commission.” 

Chairman Prouty remarked that counsel might do 
better by confining themselves to the issue. Mr. Mc- 
Kenney resumed by saying that he could not with the 
freedom of some counsel talk of per ton per mile earn- 
ings, tonnage and so forth without a glossary of ter- 
minology in his hand. He came down to a concise state- 
ment when he said that Connellsville now produces 89 
per cent of all the coke produced in. Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, and that Connellsville practically has a 
monopoly in the businéss. He made that observation by 
way of an offset to the claim that the district is being 
discriminated against. He claimed that while Fairmont 
and Kanawha show an increased output they show a de- 
crease as compared, in. percentage, with the whole out- 
put, 

Then he devoted some attention to the complainants 
practically saying that they have been unprogressive. He 
said they had attacked the whole system of rates, which, 
he asserted, are made under the supervision of the high- 
est class of traffic experts. He said the complainants 
have made no increases in their yard or storage facilities 
and that fact leads, he said, to requests for special serv- 
ice by the railroads whenever there is even a little in- 
crease in the demand for coke. He asserted that the 
coke traffic is one that demands and receives as much 
attention and expedition as that accorded to high-class 
merchandise, 

He further declared that it requires terminals just 
as costly and as expensive handling as géneral merchan- 
dise; that the railroads have furnished high-class equip- 
ment for it because it was demanded by the complain- 
ants in order to relieve them of any trouble in loading 
and unloading. He also declared that roadbeds have been 
reconstructed to take care of the coke business. The 
Pennsylvania has spent $14,000,000 during the last few 
years on account of it; the P. & L. E., $2,000,000, and 
the B. & O., $5,000,000 during the same period. 

While the rates, at a glance, he said, may appear to 
be high, they are lower than rates on any other com- 
modities carried out of that territory. The long exist- 
ence of the coke rates, he contended, is prima facie evi- 
dence of their reasonableness. 


Mr. McKenney contended that if 5 or 10 per cent 
should be taken off the rates there would be an immense 
loss of revenue. He asserted that the 10-cent per ton 
reduction in the Boileau Lake cargo coal case resulted 
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in a loss of $800,000 to the Pennsylvania lines alone. He 
said that coal, coke, iron and steel are the commodities 
that caused the construction of the roads. They have 
paid the freight, he said, and they will have to continue 
paying it, according to his notion. It is the preponder- 
ance of traffic to be moved that has got to be considered 
in connection with the facilities a railroad must provide. 
He said the railroads are in a receptive mood, and that 
if the Commission will indicate the high-class commodities 
upon which the losses in the low-grade commodities are 
to be recouped, the increases indicated will gladly be 
made. 


George Stuart Patterson, for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, took the position that the “cost of service theory” 
as a rule for making rates is all rot. That what the 
traffic will bear, in the last analysis, is the one that will 
govern, because no commodity will stand a rate higher 
than will make it possible for those who want to use it 
to move it. In other words, if the rates are too high the 
makers of such rates will defeat themselves by reason 
of the fact that the traffic will not move. 


Assuming the truth of the assertion that all low- 
grade traffic bears a greater share of the expense than 
it should, he justified the fact by saying that the rail- 
roads have found it impossible to increase passenger 
rates, which, it is admitted, are too low to enable the 
railroads to make the income pay the cost of operating 
passenger trains. He raised a laugh by saying that it 
is probably well that the railroads find it impossible to. 
bring commutation rates up to the cost of performing the 
suburban service, because “it has a tendency to keep 
people out of town.” He said this matter of cutting the 
revenues of carriers is becoming very serious when it 
is remembered that the Pennsylvania alone, during the 
next ten years, will probably have to spend $100,000,000 
in non-revenue-producing movements. He said that that 
expenditure should be handled out of revenue not needed 
for dividends, ard not out of capital. He said that unless 
the! American railroads are permitted to do that, then, in 
a short time they will be in the deplorable condition of 
the British roads, which bought equipment with capital, 
and now both equipment and capital are gone, and only 
the capital stock certificates and bonds remain as re- 
minders of the used-up cars and engines. 

He said that rates have never been and never can 
be based upon cost of service; they must be based upon 
value of service, for the very reason before indicated, 
namely, that if the cost of the service happens to be 
$1 and the value of the service to the man who wants 
to employ it is only 90 cents, why, there is no business. 

In closing Mr. Ellis asserted that Mr. Orr’s fig- 
ures as to tonnage were put in to deceive the Commis- 
sion, and his remarks on that head were fully justified, 
especially in view of the fact that 50 per cent of the 
tonnage from the Fairmont district is taken by the 
United States Steel Corporation, and is not competitive 
coke at all. He said that Mr. Pattersen’s assertion that 
“what the traffic can bear’ is the only frank argument 
made by the defendants, and that being the fact, he 
wondered why, in view of the other arguments, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was ever created. 


GRANTED REHEARING. 


The Houston Packing Co. has been granted a re- 
hearing in its complaint against the Texas & New Orleans. 
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STARCH TRANSIT CASE ON 


Douglas Again Seeks Transit Privilege on Corn 
In and Starch Out—Many 
Carriers Oppose 








Hearing was begun at Chicago on November 25 before 
Special Examiner Burchmore in Case No. 4923, Douglas 
& Co. against the Illinois Central et al., and in I. & S§. 
Docket No. 169, relating to advances in rates ‘on starch 
from Cedar Rapids and Boone, Ia., to Missouri River 
points on traffic destined beyond. 

The complaint of Douglas & Co. relates to the mat- 
ter of transit rates on corn and starch into and out of 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., and is a part of a matter which has 
been before the Commission, in one form or another, on 
various previous occasions. 

The following appearances were entered: 

Charles A. Clark, W. EB. Lamb and C. Lynde for com- 
plainant. 

J. N. Steadwell, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 

R. Walton Moore and Geo. Butler for Central of 
Georgia; Atlantic Coast Line; Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis; Southern; Alabama Great Southern; Cincin- 
nati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific; Mobile & Ohio; Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport & Pacific; Seaboard Air Line, and New 
Orleans, Mdbile & Chicago. 

W. F. Dickinson for Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf, and Trinity & Brazos Valley. 

R. V. Fletcher and A. P. Humburg for Illinois Central. 

O. W. Dynes for Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

E. H. Dulaney for Louisville & Nashville. 

H. A. Scandrett, C. W. Owens and James F. Wilson 
for Southern Pacific; Union Pacific; Oregon-Washington 
Railway & Navigation Co.; Oregon Short Line; Sunset 
Central; Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steam- 
ship Lines. 

C. C. Wright and F. P. Eyman for Chicago & North- 
western. 

J. W. Allen for Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 

James L. Coleman, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

W. A. Northcutt, Louisville & Nashville. 

R. L. McKellar, Southern. 

The first witness called was George B. Douglas, presi- 
dent of Douglas & Co., who stated that he had been in 
the business of manufacturing corn starch at Cedar Rapids 
since July, 1903. The capacity of the plant is from 
nine to ten thousand bushels of corn per day. He testi- 
fied that the corn used, which is of mixed grades, with 
but little white corn, comes mostly from Iowa stations 
and some through Missouri River terminal points. The 
by-products in the manufacture of corn starch are cort 
oil and oil meal, etc. The market for the product is all 
over the Un’ted States, principally in eastern territory. 
Some starch & exported. He named a large number of 
competitors, for instance, the Quaker Oats Co., Cedar 
Rapids Cereal Co., Clinton Sugar Refining Co., cereal mills 
at Cedar Fails and LeMars, the Corn Products Co. having 
mills at various points, American Maize Products Co. at 
Robey, Ind., and plants at Waukegon and Decatur, III. 
the American Hominy Co. at Decatur and others. Al 
of these get their corn from the same points from which 
the complainant’s corn is obtained. 

In answer to questions by Mr. Lamb, the witness 
described the process of manufacturing of corn starch, 
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the point of the question being to show that there is no 
difference between corn starch and corn flour except that 
in the former the gluten is separated. In other words, 
if the gluten is removed from corn flour, it would be 
corn starch. He stated that the difference could not 
ordinarily be told by sight and that corn flour, potato 
flour, rice flour and corn starch were sometimes used 
interchangeably; therefore, in some instances they were 
all in competition. He described four different kinds 
of starch as manufactured by his plant—pearl, which is 
used in the textile trade; pearl powder, which is the 
same, in powdered form; laundry, which is in lump form, 
and the ordinary edible corn starch, which apparently 
differs from the others only in being put up in packages 
and sold strictly for edible purposes. 

He said that there was absolutely no difference in 
the analysis, and that they are all edible. The witness 
stated that up to two years ago the transit privilege was 
allowed at Cedar Rapids, and it still exists so far as 
Chicago and Central Freight Association territory is con- 
cerned. The privilege is still maintained upon other grain 
and grain products. 

It was-stated that upon oats and corn, the Quaker 
Oats Cé. and the Cedar Rapids Cereal Co. have the privi- 
lege of shipping corn meal, corn flour, hominy and various 
other products under the transit privilege, and the witness 
stated that the fact that they have the transit privilege 
while he does not makes it cost him about 5 cents more 
on the corn and products rate in and out than the in 
and out rate of other concerns on corn and its products. 


As an instance of other rates, assuming that the rate 
on corn into Cedar Rapids was the same for all, the starch 
rate order of Cedar Rapids to St. Louis is 12 cents; out 
of Chicago to St. Louis, 9 cents, and from Peoria, 7 cents. 
If the same price is paid for corn manufactured in any of 
these places, or in places enjoying the same rates, there 
would be this difference in rates to the disadvantage of 
the complainant. He explained that the corn is usually 
bought in the country and that in the purchase competi- 
tion is met from all the concerns mentioned and some 
from outside territory. The prices are usually based upon 
the Chicago market, occasionally on the Kansas City. In 
that case, the rates are sometimes higher because of 
shortage of the corn crop in Oklahoma and Texas. The 
Peoria district was described as a large purchaser of corn, 
because of the distillery interests located there. On corn 
from South Dakota, the witness has to pay the Chicago 
rate except on the Chicago & Northwestern line, whose 
rates were lowered about three months ago, making a dif- 
ference of approximately 5 cents, as between the rate from 
South Dakota to Cedar Rapids and the rate by other lines 
to Chicago. He expressed the opinion that if the transit 
privilege was taken out altogether on Cedar Rapids mill- 
ing industries would be handicapped so far as eastern 
composition is concerned, but would be in the same situa- 
tion in Central Freight Association territory as Douglas & 
Company are now on other territory. 

If the transit privilege should be removed, he would 
be on the same basis as all other Cedar Rapids industries, 
but all would be at a disadvantage as compared with out- 
side industries. 

On cross examination, by Mr. Humburg, the witness 
Stated that the conditions as to the purchase of corn were 
to-day substantially the same as in 1909. The output of 
his mill had increased since 1908. 

It was brought out that although Mr. Douglas is a 
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director in the Quaker Oats Co., there is no corporate 
relation between the Douglas company and the Quaker 
Oats Co. Mr. Humburg caused the witness to go in 
some detail into the manufacture of starth and as to 
the by-products, and as to the values of the various grades 
of starch that he had named. He gave the approximate 
percentage of different kinds manufactured as 40 per 
cent pearl, 10 per cent powder, 50 per cent lump. The 
process of manufacture was described as requiring about 
96 hours from the corn in the bin to starch in the factory. 
There is no corn starch factory west of Cedar Rapids. 
He did not think that the withdrawal of the transit privi- 
lege to the Quaker Oats Co. on corn or corn flour would 
be of any benefit to him. 

Mr. Dickinson summarized his line of questions by 
his first two questions: 
about? 


“What are you complaining 
Have you any idea?” The answer to this was 
that the matter is all set out in the complaint. The 
witness added that rates in many cases are excessive, 
but, on further questioning, admitted that he knew very 
little about the matter of rates and referred all questions 
upon this subject to the traffic manager of the company. 
Mr. Dickinson wanted to find out whether the restoration 
of transit privileges would satisfy him or what other 
settlement of difficulties would be satisfactory. There 
was considerable difficulty in arriving at a complete un- 
derstanding between the witness and Mr. Dickinson. Wit- 
ness stated that he would stand by his testimony in the 
previous cases, and Mr. Dickinson stated that he thought 
the previous complaint was simply that the Quaker Oats 
Co. and other Cedar Rapids cereal manufacturers had 
the transit privilege, and he did not. The witness stated 
that in the previous cases he had used these companies 
simply as illustrations. He said that the transit privi- 
lege is granted to every other milling industry, and he 
thought all ought to be on the same basis. He didn’t 
know whether it would help him if the privilege now 
granted was taken away from other people. Some fur- 
ther questions were answered by a repetition as to the 
similarity of laundry starch and package starch and corn 
flour, and Mr. Dickinson inquired why he did not ship 
starch as corn flour if there is no difference. The wit- 
ness seemed to think that this would be a misdescription. 
Mr. Wright inquired if the substance of his complaint 
was not that he wanted transit rates from all points 
in and out on the corn rate because others have the 
same privilege, to which he replied in the affirmative. 
In reply to a question from Judge Fletcher as to whether 
there was a competition on starch and cwrn flour. except 
for edible purposes, he said he did not know. He did 
not know whether corn flour could be used for laundry 
purposes. Mr. Humburg brought out the point that textile 
industries preferred potato starch, because it is a little 
finer than corn. ‘ 

In answer to a question by the examiner as to the re- 
lation of potato starch and corn starch manufactured in 
this country, reference was made to the reports of the 
agricultural department which give exact figures. Mr. 
Coleman tried to bring out the basis of the only possible 
complaint the witness might have against rates on the 
Santa Fe, but with very little result. Mr. Dickinson re- 
ferred to a schedule of prices ascertaining that the wit- 
ness’ prices were based upon rates established by the 
Corn Products Company, which he followed. 

Mr. Wilson, by a question or two brought the witness 
to admit that his plant being located farther west than 
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any other starch factory, has an advantage so far as rates 
to the Pacific Coast are concerned. 

Dr. Edward Goodwin, a Chicago chemical expert, 
took the stand on the afternoon of November 25. He gave 
a considerable amount of information in regard to the 
chemical constituents of the various corn products. He 
stated that corn starch and various other of the products 
of cern which had been named at the Monday hearing 
were absolutely the same as to their chemical analysis 
and differed but very slightly in any respect, mainly in 
the matter of physical form in which they are used com- 
mercially, and possibly in regard to the proportion of 
gluten they contained, and are used to considerable 
extent interchangeably. Considerable stress was laid 
on the fact that starch is a natural product. It is sepa- 
rated from the corn without chemical change. It is 
found in other products of the soil as potatoes, cassava, 
wheat, sago, rice, etc. There are slight differences, 
which can be discovered by the use of the microscope, 
which will indicate the source from which the starch 
was obtained; otherwise there is no difference, 

Wheat starch can be used in practically every place 
where corn starch can be used. Starch and corn flour 
are often sold with names interchanged. In Europe no 
distinction is made between the two, but little corn flour 
is used in that country. In Mexico the commodities are 
used interchangeably, and the names also. There is some- 
times a slight difference in color on account of slightly 
larger percentage of gluten contained in the corn flour. 
If both are made from white corn there is no difference 
in the color. As to the possibility of distinguishing the 
two by feeling, the witness stated that this would depend 
entirely upon the fineness of the grinding. Hominy is 
another corn product, differing only in the size of the 
units. 


On cross-examination, Mr. Humburg desired to know 
in. considerable detail the process of making starch. The 
witness stated briefly that the corn is put to soak in 
tanks containing a weak solution of sulphurous acid. 
The process takes from 24 to 72 hours, at a temperature 
from 110 degrees to 135 degrees Fahrenheit, with or with- 
out keeping the solution in circulation. The corn is then 
passed through mills that break up the kernels. The 
liquor, which contains the fatty substance from the germ 
of the corn, is floated off, and the heavier material, the 
starch, is passed through mills and ground. The product 
is passed over sieves, which separate the fibrous material 
of the shell, and the liquid portion, passed through the 
sieve, is allowed to flow over a series of inclined planes, 
the starch settling, and the other impurities are carried 
away by the water. The starch is then dried, and be- 
comes the starch of commerce. To dry, it is taken from 
the tables and put through a kiln at a temperature of 90 
to 160 or 170 degrees. Sometimes the starch is air dried. 

Mr. Humburg at this point was curious to know how 
the various forms of starch were produced. It was ex- 
plained that the powder might be produced from the 
lump or the lump from the powder; in the latter case 
the powder being formed into lump under heavy pressure. 
Hither can be made into the other. By the older process 
of making starch from four to six weeks were required 
from corn bin to package. Under the new process the 
time was from four to six days. 


The attempt was made upon the part of the several 
attorneys for the carriers to show that all of the dif- 
ferent processes involved manufacturing, but not only this 
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witness, but other witnesses for the complainant, as posi- 
tively insisted that there was no manufacturing involved. 
That such processes as were gone through were simply 
the separation of the natural elements of the corn with- 
out any change. Mr. Humburg asked the witness’ opinion 
as to whether he would call changing a mahogany log 
into a mahogany table a process of manufacturing. The 
witness considered that the two matters were entirely 
different. Later on Mr. Wright inquired whether the con- 
version of wool into mittens and stockings, either by 
machinery or by knitting needles, was not a process of 
manufacturing. To this the witness replied that, aside 
from the fact that there was no analogy between the two 
cases, the process in the instance cited was not manv- 
facturing wool, but manufacturing mittens or stockings. 
Inquiry was made as to whether the steaming of the com 
was not a manufacturing process to the extent that it pro- 
duced a change, but it was stated that heating corn in 
the presence of water up to about 160 degrees caused 
absolutely no chemical change; above this temperature, 
for instance, at the temperature of boiling water, the 
starch is changed into a jelly-like mass, owing to a chem- 
ical transformation that takes place. The steam at a 
lower temperature simply relieves the starch from the 
shell of the corn and loosens the tissue. This also 
causes the separation of the germ which contains the 
oil. The oil, however, can be obtained without the use 
of steam process, although the latter is an easier way to 
perform it. 

There was considerable conflict of opinion as to the 
percentage of starch in corn and in dried wheat, but this 
developed little of importance. 

As to the difference between the corn flour and 
starch, the witness said that the only difference is that 
the flour is made by the dry process, and that by the 
wet process used in making the latter a larger propor- 
tion of gluten is eliminated. All corn starch contains 
some gluten. This witness also confirmed the statement 
of Mr. Douglas that the only difference between laundry 
starch and edible starch is in the label on the package. 

In answer to questions by Mr. Dynes, it was brought 
out that corn oil is not considered so much a by-product 
as a principal product on account of its value. The proc- 
ess of manufacturing is identical with that of linseed oil. 
The uses are the same as those of any vegetable non- 
drying oil. 


Mr. Humburg tried to get the witness to admit that 
he had stated that starch, corn flour and corn meal could 
be used interchangeably for all purposes. But the witness 
did not allow this. If all of these substances were it 
the same physical condition they could be used inter- 
changeably in some industries. He did not consider that 
it would be right for Mr. Douglas to label his corn starch 
as corn flour, but he knew that this had been done by 
others. 


The next witness was A, H. O’Meara, traffic manager 
for Douglas & Co.; also corn buyer. He stated that the 
firm had had the transit privilege in 1903 on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Rock Island,and Chicago & 
Northwestern. This was for corn from points west and 
on the product east to Chicago and points in that terri 
tory. In April, 1905, the Illinois Central granted the 
privilege from points between Cedar Rapids and Mat- 
chester and west of Manchester to Chicago and stations 
taking higher rates. On Jan. 1, 1908, the Rock Island 
canceled the transit privilege on all items not specially 
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provided for. The St. Paul road had allowed transit to 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Kansas City. The 
Chicago & Northwestern, east to Cedar Rapids on the 
Mississippi River, and in Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan 
to points on the N. W. line. The Illinois Central allowed 
the privilege to all stations in Illinois and Wisconsin, later 
extending it to Memphis, New Orleans, Natchez, Vicks- 
burg and St. Louis. 

About the same time as the Rock Island, all these 
roads recalled this privilege. Following action by the 
Commission in the previous case, the lines restored the 
privilege to about the same extent as previously, and the 
Illinois Central did more, making the privilege apply to 
points south of Cairo. Prior to 1908 on the Illinois Cen- 
tral the grain rate was applied from points of origin to 
destination, except from points where there was no grain 
rate. In that case the corn and starch took the product 
rate, which was specially named as the starch rate. On 
April 1, 1911, transit privilege was taken away by all 
the roads and the Illinois Central arrangement adopted. 
The starch rate was the higher rate and increased the 
charges. Up to this time there were no starch plants in 
Iowa except in Cedar Rapids and Keokuk. The tariffs 
in question were canceled either by specific reference to 
starch or by the elimination of the word starch from 
the tariffs; otherwise it would have come in under the 
general head of uncooked grain products. 

The witness read a schedule of rates tending to indi- 
cate that Pekin, Ill., has a certain advantage over Cedar 
Rapids on account of taking the Peoria rate. 


The Tuesday morning session was entirely occupied 
by: the testimony of H. F. Sundberg, traffic manager of 
the Cedar Rapids Commercial Club, who produced a 
large number of schedules tending to show that the rates 
on starch from Cedar Rapids to all points in the South- 
east, South, Southwest and to the Pacific coast were 
higher than on other grain products. The testimony of 
this witness was directed to show that the effect of giv- 
ing no transit privilege on starch and giving it to other 
grain products is in a way dictating the use to which 
the commodity would be put. The witness considered 
that starch was discriminated against. He contended that 
rates were too high and that the shipment of grain to 
the Pacific coast, for instance, is more hazardous than 
the shipment of starch. As to other grain products the 
values are similar and the loads are similar. He, there- 
fore, believes that starch should have the same rate as 
other grain products. 

Mr. O’Meara resumed his testimony on Tuesday after- 
noon, chiefly as to hig experience in buying corn for 
Douglas & Co. in competition with other buyers from 
various localities. The buying was in competition with 
those who used corn for feed, and bidding was based 
sometimes on Chicago and sometimes on Kansas City 
and St. Louis markets. Kansas City was the dominant 
factor. He named the various points on the different 
Toads at which the transit privilege is given on grain 
and grain products, but not on starch. The witness 
seemed not to wish to give categorical answers to Mr. 
Lamb’s questions, preferring rather to explain the situa- 
tions in his own way. He thought the new Northwestern 
rates were fair, and he would be satisfied if he could 
get the same from the St. Paul. As an instance of high- 
ness of rates, he said that starch from Cedar Rapids to 
Fort Worth, 804 miles, produces a revenue of over one 
mill per ton per mile, and he believed that no other grain 


———— 
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product produces that amount of revenue for so long a 
haul. 

On cross-examination by Mr. Wright, the witness 
stated that in the ten months up to November, 1912, he 
had purchased 1,547,000 bushels of corn, of which amount 
12,000 bushels, or 77-100 of 1 per cent, had been bought 
in Omaha and the rest had been bought in Iowa. The 
rate from the most distant point of purchase to mill was 
7.7 cents, except that the rate from Omaha was 9.5 cents, 
but transit was used in shipping out. It was admitted 
that Douglas & Co. could take corn from points in Iowa 
and deliver the product to any point on the Northwestern 
lines more cheaply than could any other starch factory. 
The same was true as to west-bound business as com- 
pared with Pekin or Chicago. The witness explained 
that the selling price of starch is made up of a combina- 
tion of the price on the Chicago market plus the rate 
to destination by the shortest rate. So far as a point 
like Atlanta is concerned, Douglas would have the benefit 
of the through starch rate, while a Chicago manufacturer 
would have the corn rate in and starch rate out, being a 
slight advantage to Douglas & Co. 

Mr. Dickinson took the witness and went at length 
into the question of the controlling market and the cause 
of the change from Chicago to Kansas City prices as a 
basis upon which corn prices were founded. The witness 
explained that the last two or three years had been ab- 
normal, and that before this probably Chicago prices 
controlled. The abnormality consisted in the fact that 
the corn crop in Oklahoma and Texas had been a failure 
in those years, and the condition was reflected through 
the Kansas City market. In response to questions along 
other lines, the witness expressed the opinion that every- 
body was being held up on rates to the coast, but so 
far as starch is concerned, they were all on the same 
basis. Mr. Coleman brought out that there was no com- 
petition between corn starch and breakfast food, pan- 
cake flour, oatmeal, etc. 

W. M. Hopkins, manager transportation department, 
Chicago Board of Trade, stated that in general the rate 
on grain and grain products is the same.. He showed a 
typical tariff having a general application to rates on 
grain milled in transit, in which the provision is made 
that all uncooked grain or cereal products, except as to 
the products of corn, in which the provision does not 
apply to starch but includes other corn products, take 
the same rates as grain. From a transportation stand- 
point he saw no reason for the exclusion of starch. The 
losses On starch in transportation should be somewhat 
less than on other grain products on account of the pack- 
age in which it is shipped. The question was asked 
whether, if Douglas & Co. had a rate on corn in and on 
starch out, and the Quaker Oats Co. had a rate on corn 
in and on corn flour out, they could carry on business in 
competition except on an equality of privileges, but Mr. 
Dickinson objected, and the witness answered the ex- 
aminer that he knew nothing about the competitive con- 
ditions existing. He made the general statement of his 
belief that the carrier performs no greater service in 
the transportation of the corn and its product when the 
product is starch than when it is anything else, 

The first witness for the defense, R. L. McKellar, 
assistant freight traffic manager of the Southern Railway, 
testified that he had been in railway service 27 years, of 
which 17 years had been spent in matters connected 
with the making of rates. He gave a history of the man- 
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ner in which the rate structure had been built up south 
of the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi, and par- 
ticularly the history of the starch movement, which has 
been almost entirely built up within the last few years, 
on account of the rapid development of the cotton textile 
industry in the South. Cotton mill plants have multiplied, 
and the movement of starch has increased correspond. 
ingly. He described the numerous revisions that have 
taken place in the rates to the southeastern territory, 
and gave plausible reasons therefor. The present rates 
he considered very low, being the result of two sweeping 
reductions. They were satisfactory to users of the prod- 
uct, and apparently to everybody except the complainant. 
There are over 700 cotton mills at points reached by 
the Southern Railway, and practically all the starch 
shipped to the Southeast goes to them. He had no hesi- 
tation in designating corn starch as a manufacturing 
commodity rather than as a food product. He knew of 
no movement of corn flour to the same territory, and 
he had feund several mills that did not even know what 
corn flour was. 


Mr. Lamb exhibited three samples of corn products, 
which he subsequently explained were three varieties of 
corn flour, and asked the witness if he would make the 
same rates on all three, to which the witness replied 
that it would depend on circumstances. He would not 
make the rates simply by looking and feeling. 

J. N. Steadwell, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
followed Mr. McKellar for the defense, with a substantial 
repetition of the testimony of the previous witness as to 
the history of the formation of the rates in the south- 
eastern territory, but with some amplifications. He said 
that prior to 1894 starch was carried at the fifth-class 
rate. It was then reduced to sixth, and this in addition 
to a general reduction in classes, making, with some 
other changes, a triple series of reductions. The rate 
to Atlanta was determined in this manner: To the Chi- 
cago price was added the rate to Baltimore, then the 
rate by sea to Savannah, and the rail rate from Savan- 
nah to Atlanta. This made the rate 43 cents, and, taking 
the rate from Chicago to Cairo as 10 cents, this left 33 
cents, which was established as the rate through all gate- 
ways from the Ohio River. When the rate from Chicago 
to Cairo was subsequently reduced to 8 cents, the through 
rate to Atlanta was correspondingly reduced, making the 
rate to Atlanta 41 cents, the present rate. 

This witness offered a large number of exhibits, the 
first of which gave a comparison of commodity and class 
rates on various commodities -with starch, and showed 
that nearly all rates are subsequently less than what 
are termed standard rates. Of 44 points covered in the 
list, the rates to 40 were less than standard rates. He 
said there was no starch manufactured south of the 
Ohio River and east of the Mississippi, and the rates 
were necessarily proportionals. The 33-cent rate is pub- 
lished as a flat rate, but it is practically a proportional. 
Exhibit 2 showed a comparison of ratings on starch as 
fixed by the different classifications. In Southern Classi- 
fication it is sixth class, C. L, commodity, class D; 
under Official Classification it is fifth class, C. L., com- 
modity, sixth class; in Western Classification territory 
it is fifth class, C. L., commodity, B. This indicates that 
a lower rating has been fixed by Southern Classification 
than has been done in either of the other. territories. 
The Georgia Railroad Commission has also fixed a low 
rate on starch within the state, which makes a still 
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further reduction. Exhibit 3 was a comparison of ratcs 
now in effect from Ohio and Mississippi River points to 
the southeastern territory on articles rated at sixth 
class, such as cereal food preparations, corn oil cake, 
rolled oats, tapioca, sago, clean rice, washing powder, 
etc., most of these taking a rate of 41 cents. BExhibit 4 
compared the loading of starch with the loading of corn, 
as follows: Average loading of starch, 46,594 pounds; 
corn, 66,848. Percentage of revenue to marked capacity 
of equipment: corn, 99; starch, 66. Proportion of dead 
weight to revenue load: corn, 1,044; starch, 1,496. He 
said that practically all starch moves to cotton-mill 
points, from which he concluded that its principal use 
was for sizing cloth in cotton mills. 

Mr. Lamb, on cross-examination, asked the witness 
whether, if he should find that just as much corn starch 
was used for food purposes as for cotton mill purposes, 
he would still be of the same opinion as to the rates. 
To this the witness replied that he would in that case 
take the matter under consideration. He had never re- 
garded starch as a food product. 

F. P. Eyman, assistant freight traffic manager Chi- 
cago & Northwestern, gave some early history of the 
granting of the milling-in-transit privilege, in which he 
stated that it was originally a milling and cleaning privi- 
lege for the benefit of the man at the interior point, so 
as to put him on a parity with the man at the terminal. 
It was never the intention to extend the privilege beyond 
this. Douglas & Co. are the only starch manufacturers 
west of the Mississippi River, counting the plant at 
Keokuk as on the Mississippi. There is no point in the 
North or Northwest where the rates on starch from 
Cedar Rapids are not as low as from Keokuk, and the 
rate on the raw material into Cedar Rapids is lower than 
the rate into Keokuk. There is no real competition be- 
tween the products of wheat and corn starch, as actually 
only 10 per cent of the starch manufactured is used for 
edible purposes. By the use of a map Mr. Hyman then 
outlined the whole rate situation, so far as starch from 
Cedar Rapids is concerned, indicating that north of a 
line drawn through Madison shippers of corn and prod- 
ucts must pay the combination of the locals. The tran- 
sit privilege as granted by the Northwestern is confined 
to its own line. He also pointed out that, so far as 
grain from South Dakota is concerned, the corn rates to 
Cedar Rapids and to Peoria are the same, and the starch 
rates from Cedar Rapids and Peoria to St. Paul are the 
same. This in answer to the claim that Peoria has a 
certain advantage over Cedar Rapids, or, rather, that 
a competitor of Douglas & Co. at Pekin has such advan- 
tage, Pekin starch taking the Peoria rate. 


They Are Both Indispensable 





“International Silver Company. 
“Meriden, Conn., Nov. 25, 1912. 

“In accordance with your special announcement you 
will please send us bill for subscription to “The Traffic 
World’ and ‘The Traffic Bulletin’ for three years from ex- 
piration of our present subscription, for $30.00 net, and 
we will remit in due course. 

“We consider the ‘Traffic World’ and ‘Traffic Bulletin’ 
indispensable in our Traffic Department. 

“INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., 
“L. E. Wilcox, Traffic Mer.” 
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ALL INTERESTS IDENTICAL 


Relations Between Producer, Transportation 
Interest and Consumer Travel on 


the Same Road 








By W. W. Finley, President, Southern Railway.* 





In its broadest sense, the subject assigned to me to- 
day—“The Relations Between the Producer, Transporta- 
tion Interests and the Consumer’’—would cover the whole 
field of modern production and commerce. In the brief 
address that I shall make I shall confine myself to some 
phases of the production of farm products and their 
handling until they reach the consumer in a town or 
city. 

The interests of the producer of farm products in 
the country and the consumer in the town or city, con- 
sidered superficially, are, in a measure, diametrically op- 
posite. The producer is interested in selling his prod- 
ucts at the highest possible price and the consumer is 
interested in, buying them at the lowest possible price. 
Both are alike interested in reducing to a minimum the 
difference that prevails between the price received by 
the farmer and the price paid by the consumer, and I 
think that both are often inclined to exaggerate the im- 
portance of the transportation charge as an element in 
this difference. 

When the farmer reads of prices in the city fully 
twice as high as he has received for similar products 
which he has sold, and when the city man reads of sales 
by the farmers at about one-half what he is paying, each, 
unless he has looked into the matter carefully, will prob- 
ably believe that a great part of the difference has gone 
to a railway or other transportation agency. If, however, 
we will trace a pound of butter, a dozen eggs, a barrel 
of apples, or a quantity of any other farm product from 
the hands of the farmer to the hands of the consumer, 
We will find that, generally speaking, the transportation 
charge makes up relatively a small part of the increased 
price. We will find that a great part of the increase is 
added after it leaves the hands of the carriers, With- 
out attempting to say that there may not be other ele- 
ments that increase prices unduly after the commodity 
leaves the hands of the carrier, I May point out that 
high retail prices are, in some instances, as I shall show, 
a direct result of the present-day system of marketing, 
and this is a system which, to some degree, at least, has 
been developed to meet the demands of the consumer— 
the man upon whom the full measure of the increased 
Price falls. 

That railway transportation charges have not been, 
in any general way, a factor in the increase in the cost 
of living and in widening the margin between the price 
received by the farmer and that paid by the consumer is 
demonstrated by the simple fact that during recent years 
—in which we have heard the most complaint as to this 
condition—railway transportation charges have generally 
remained stationary, notwithstanding material increases 
in the costs of railway operation. There may have been 
a few increases here and there, but the decreases made 
Voluntarily by the railways or prescribed by state and 


: * Address at a meeting of Agricultural Societies, Baltimore, 
Md., Noy. 22, 1912. 
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federal authorities have been more numerous and impor- 
tant than the increases, 

It is interesting to know the relation railway freight 
charges bear to the price received by the farmer and that 
paid by the consumer. A discussion of this subject in 
the annual report of the Secretary of Agriculture for 1910 
discloses some interesting facts. One of the articles in- 
vestigated by the department was milk. This is a prod- 
uct requiring special transportation, being handled in 
many instances by passenger trains, either with or with- 
out refrigeration, or on special milk trains with special 
equipment. Discussing the results of this investigation, 
Secretary Wilson, after stating that throughout the 
United States the dairyman receives a scant fifty per cent 
of the price paid by the consumer, said: 

“Freight charges for carrying milk vary according 
to distance, but their average may be regarded as ap- 
proximately about seven per cent of the consumer’s price. 
With the farmer receiving about fifty per cent of that 
price and the railroads seven per cent, the remaining 
forty-three per cent of the consumer’s price is received 
mostly by the retailer.” 

Secretary Wilson’s figures show that the proportion 
of the consumer’s price that goes to the retailer as his 
compensation for delivering the milk from the railway 
station to the residence of the consumer is more than 
six times as great as that received by the railway for 
carrying it from the dairy station to the city. This is one 
of the instances in which retail methods have been adapted 
to the wants of the consumer, and the costs of delivery 
are substantially increased by the fact that individual 
consumers in the same neighborhood often prefer to buy 
milk from different dealers. Secretary Wilson says: 

“The milk wagon of the retailer has a long route. It 
stops at a house or two in one city block, perhaps passes 
several blocks without stopping, and so proceeds to serve 
customers thinly distributed along a route of miles. At 
the same time, the milk wagons of other retailers are 
covering various portions of the same route, and so there 
is a great waste of effort and of expense in the distribu- 
tion.” 

Summarizing statistics as to other products, the Sec- 
retary says: 


“With approximate accuracy it has been determined 
that when the farmer receives fifty per cent of the con- 
sumer’s price, the freight charge on butter is about five- 
tenths of one per cent of the consumer’s price; eggs, 
six-tenths of one per cent; apples, 6.8 per cent; beans, 
2.4 per cent; potatoes, 7.4 per cent; grain of all sorts, 
3.8 per cent; hay, 7.9 per cent; cattle and hogs, 1.2 per 


cent; live poultry, 2.2 per cent; wool, three-tenths of one 
per cent.” 


These percentages given by the Secretary are aver- 
ages for the United States, and, of course, do not hold 
good as to all shipments of the commodities mentioned, 
as there would necessarily be wide differences due to 
variations in the distances shipped and to other circum- 
stances. They demonstrate, however, that, generally 
speaking, railway freight charges are relatively a small 
factor in the margin between the price received by the 
farmer and that paid by the consumer, and that the 
greater proportion of this margin goes to those who handle 
the products after they leave the hands of the carrier. 
We have seen that, as to milk, this is, in part, at least, 
due to the method of handling. Retail methods have 
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much to do with increasing other prices as well. If you 
ask a retailer about these methods he will tell you that, 
to some extent, they have been forced upon him, and 
that his operating costs have been increased by the de- 
mands of his customers. Many of us are old enough to 
remember a time when a large proportion of retail pur- 
chases were carried home by the buyers. As a rule, 
only heavy articles, such as a barrel of flour or sugar, 
were delivered by wagon. When delivery by the mer- 
chant became more general, the housewife or some other 
member of the family would visit the dealer and order 
the supplies of the day, generally being careful to order 
everything that would be needed in order to avoid a sec- 
ond trip. Then the telephone came into general use, 
and the housewife orders from her home. She is not so 
careful to order all she will need at one time and some- 
times gives two or more orders a day, resulting in two 
or more trips of the delivery wagon. All of this means 
expense to the retailer. A large establishment must main- 
tain a number of wagons and drivers, involving corre- 
sponding stable costs if horses are adhered to, but many 
of them are adopting motor vehicles, requiring chauffeurs 
for delivery boys and entailing garage costs. Even a 
moderate-sized establishment must now have two or more 
telephones and employes who devote all or part of their 
time to taking orders by telephone. Under this system 
cash payments are impracticable and most customers are 
given credit, involving bookkeeping expenses, tying up 
capital, and resulting in some losses from bad debts. 

These retail costs affect the consumer most directly, 
but they also affect the producer, as every element of 
the increased price to the consumer tends to reduce the 
returns to the producer. The latter is, therefore, inter- 
ested in reducing to a minimum the margin between what 
he receives and what the consumer pays. Where he is 
so situated that he can sell direct to the consumer he 
can eliminate this margin altogether. Where he is not 
so situated he may be able to reduce it by improved meth- 
ods of marketing. 


Some of the fundamental requisites to successful 
marketing are that the producer shall know where the 
commodities which he has for sale are in demand, that 
he shall know how to prepare them for shipment, and 
that he shall have access to a highway over which they 
can be carried to market. 

There are certain farm products, such as most staple 
field crops and live stock, which can be marketed, as a 
rule, at the nearest market town or shipping station. 
While, as to these, special knowledge and methods may 
be desirable, they are not so essential as they are in the 
marketing of perishable products which must be gotten 
to the consumer as promptly as possible. From time to 
time we hear of quantities of such products spoiling, ap- 
parently from no other reason than that the producer did 
not know where to market them. With many perishable 
products, I believe that it will often be desirable to or- 
ganize some form of co-operative selling associations. One 
of the dangers of individual selling of perishable products 
is that certain markets may be overstocked, and that, as 
a consequence, prices may be forced down to a very low 
level, while in some other market the supply may be 
very short and prices may be very much higher. This 
is a fortunate condition for the consumers in the over- 
stocked market and for the sellers who may happen to 
ship to the understocked market, but it is to the interest 
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of the great body of producers and the great body of 
consumers that the available supply shall be evenly dis. 
tributed and that the economic price thus established shal] 
prevail. It is impracticable for individual producers of 
perishable commodities, as a rule, to have prompt knowl- 
edge as to market conditions over a wide expanse of 
territory, and if they had such knowledge there would 
be the danger that a large number of them would send 
shipments to a market reported to be short, with a result 
that it would be overstocked. A co-operative marketing 
association can secure prompt and reliable market in. 
formation and can so distribute shipments as to get the 
best prices available for the entire supply. 


These matters of high standards of production and 
getting farm products to market in attractive shape and 
in good condition are of great importance. There are 
probably few products as to which there are wider varia- 
tions of price dependent on quality and the general at- 
tractiveness than is the case with butter. Whether butter 
from a given herd of cows shall sell at from 12 to 15 
cents a pound or 30 to 35 cents a pound may depend 
altogether upon differences in methods of milking, han- 
dling the milk and cream, and making the butter and 
preparing it for market. In the matter of eggs there 
is also a great difference. Some individual producers 
by selling direct to consumers or to the same dealers 
are able to obtain at all times more than the current 
prices for their eggs by building up a reputation for 
uniformity and freshness. These are merely illustrations 
of many ways in which the combination of high standards 
of production and proper marketing methods may be made 
profitable to the farmer. They might be extended to 
include the packing and marketing of fruits and vege 
tables and other farm products. 


The interests of the producer and of the consumer 
meet on the highway to market and are identical. Look- 
ing at the matter superficially, we might say that their 
only interest was in securing transportation at the lowest 
possible price and that their interest and that of the 
carrier were diametrically opposed to each other. If 
we examine further into the matter, however, we will 
find that this is not true and that the ultimate interests 
of producer, consumer and carrier are closely interwoven 
and interdependent. This grows out of the fact that 
producer and consumer are interested in service as well 
as in the transportation charge. If both are to be served 
satisfactorily the carrier must be able to render efficient 
service. Ability to have commodities transported from 
localities where they can be produced advantageously to 
other localities where they are in demand is one of the 
most important elements of their value. We may illus 
trate this by supposing the case of a man growing 2 
crop of peaches in a locality in which there was no local 
demand and from which it would be impracticable for 
him to ship them. Except as to the quantity consumed 
by his own family, his peach crop would be without value 
except, possibly, as food for his hogs, even though peaches 
might be in great demand in other localities.. Much the 
same condition may be brought about if the facilities of 
the carrier are not sufficient for the transportation to 
market of the entire volume of the products of a givel 
locality. In that event, especially in the case of perish 
able products, a certain proportion will be wasted, to 
the loss of both the producer and the consumer. It fol 
lows that so long as transportation charges are not ur 
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reasonably high or exorbitant as measured by the serv- 
ice performed, the paramount interest of both the pro- 
ducer and the consumer is in service, and it is to their 
advantage 28 well as that of the carrier that the carrier 
shall so prosper as to enable it to provide adequate 
facilities and perform efficient service. 


In a growing country, such as ours, with increasing 
exchanges of the products of agriculture, manufacturing 
and mining, the demands upon the railways for additional 
tracks, terminals, cars and motive power are constantly 
growing. The situation is one which requires that, in 
ordinary times, the railways shall have an unusued mar- 
gin of facilities in order that they may be able success- 
fully to meet sudden increases in the demand for their 
service, The provision of such facilities can be assured 
only if the railways are prosperous and if their earnings 
over the costs of operation are sufficient to attract capital 
to railway investments. That facilities and service are 
of paramount importance in the field of the relations be- 
tween the public and the railways is the opinion of such 
a high authority as Chairman Prouty of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In an address made last July 
he said: 

“Twenty-five years ago the danger point was the 
discrimination and unreasonable rate. To-day, in my 
opinion, neither of those are danger points. The danger 
point to-day, I think, is the inadequate service and the 
inadequate facility.” 

Judge Prouty, in this same address, clearly recog- 
nizes that if railway development in the United States 
is to continue, “it must be because the railroads make 
such earnings as will justify the investment,” and I 
believe that every unbiased student of present conditions 
will agree with him. 


The outlook is particularly good for the farmer and 
the horticulturist. With the growth in population of our 
cities and towns, the demand for their products is con- 
stantly increasing. A nation-wide movement for the im- 
provement of agricultural and horticultural methods is in 
progress. Educational work is being carried on by state 
agricultural commissions, state agricultural colleges, ex- 
periment stations, the United States Agricultural Depart- 
ment, by the managers of railways, bankers’ organizations 
and manufacturers of agricultural implements and ma- 
chinery. This movement would amount to little, how- 
ever, if it received its whole impetus from without. It 
receives its strongest impetus from within, and some 
of the most valuable work of the day is being done by 
intelligent, practical farmers who are demonstrating on 
their farms that the principles being evolved at experi- 
ment stations and taught in the agricultural colleges are 
not merely applicable to the special conditions of the 
experimental farm, but may be applied successfully and 


profitably by the individual farmer on his own farm and 


with his own resources. Agriculture is becoming one of 
the learned professions. Where it is carried on by the 
intelligent application of the best methods it is becoming 
a2 occupation of increasing profitableness. With a better 
and more general understanding of market conditions and 
improvements in market methods the margin betweer 
the producer’s price and the consumer’s price may be 
arrowed and the producer, the consumer and the carrier, 
®ach understanding the interrelation of their interests, 
May enjoy a larger measure of prosperity. 
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PERSONAL 


H. F. Owens has been appointed commercial agent 
Georgia & Florida Railway at Savannah, Ga., with office 
605 National Bank Building, vice R. G. Parks, resigned 
to accept service with another company. . 

George H. Clark has been appointed general freight 
and passenger agent New York & Ottawa Railway, vice 
J. P. Daly, transferred. 

Charles A. Creitz has been appointed traveling freight 
and passenger agent of the Colorado Midland, vice A. E. 
Brown, promoted. Effective Nov. 11, 1912. 

A. E. Brown has been appointed general agent of the 
Colorado Midland, with headquarters at 829 Oliver Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa., vice C. B. Gregory, resigned to accept 
service elsewhere. Effective Nov. 10, 1912. 

Notice is given of the appointment of George F. 
Wicken as general European freight and passenger agent 
of the United Fruit Co., with headquarters at No. 9 New 
Broad Street, London, E. C., England. Effective Nov. 
19, 1912. 

Robert W. Boissevain has been appointed general 
traffic manager of the United Fruit Co., with headquarters 
at No. 17 Battery Place, New York City, vice W. A. 
Schumacher, whose increased duties as general traffic 
manager of the Fruit Dispatch Co. have necessitated his 
devoting his entire service to that company. 

F. B. Craver, formerly traffic manager of the Mem- 
phis Manufacturers’ Association, has been made traffic 
manager of the Memphis branch of Procter & Gamble. 

J. H. Myler has been appointed commercial agent of 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, with office at No. 
612 Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. Y., vice R. B. Gavin, 
resigned. 

J. R. Ruffin has been appointed freight traffic man- 
ager, Norfolk & Western, with office at Roanoke, Va., 
effective Dec. 1, 1912. 

S. S. Bridgers, assistant general freight agent, Norfolk 
& Western, at Columbus, O., has been promoted to the 
position of assistant general freight agent at Roanoke, 
Va., effective Dec. 1, 1912. 

B. W. Herrman has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent, Norfolk & Western, at Columbus, O., vice 
S. S. Bridgers, promoted, effective Dec. 1, 1912. 

DeLos Thomas has been appointed general freight 
agent, Norfolk & Western, with office at Roanoke, Va., 
vice J. R. Ruffin, promoted, effective Dec. 1, 1912. 

W. B. Bevill has been appointed passenger traffic 
manager, Norfolk & Western, effective Dec. 1, 1912. 

W. C. Saunders has been appointed general pdssenger 
agent, Norfolk & Western, effective Dec. 1, 1912, vice 
W. B. Bevill, promoted. 

Effective Dec. 1, 1912, the titles of the vice-presidents 
of the Norfolk & Western Railway Co. are fixed as fol- 
lows: William G. Macdowell, vice-president in charge of 
finances and accounts, with office at 1223 Arcade Building, 
Philadelphia; N. D. Maher, vice-president in charge of 
operation, with office at Roanoke, Va.; T. S. Davant, vice- 
president in charge of traffic, with office at Roanoke, Va. 

Charles T. Mandel has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent, the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
Railway. All correspondence pertaining to passenger 





traffic should be addressed accordingly. 
W. J. Mumma has been appointed commercial agent 
of the Toledo & Ohio Central and the Zanesville & West- 
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ern, vice Byron C. Barber, resigned. Mr. Mumma was 
advanced from traveling freight agent and prior to that 
time was local freight and passenger agent at Fostoria. 

Joseph Reinlein has been appointed traveling freight 
agent of the Toledo & Ohio Central and the Zanesville 
& Western for the Michigan territory, succeeding R. R. 
Murphy, transferred to the Ohio territory, vice W. J. 
Mumma, promoted. Mr. Reinlein was formerly with the 
Wabash and later with the Lake Shore. 

Howard Bruner has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent, Union Pacific Railroad, with headquarters 
at Omaha, Neb. effective November 16. 

A. J. Russell has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent, Pere Marquette Line Steamers, in charge of 
lumber and salt traffic, with headquarters at Ludington, 
Mich. 

W. H. Paul has been appointed chief clerk of the 
traffic department of the Denver, Northwestern & Pacific, 
Denver, Colo. The appointment took effect on November 
18. 


Salt Rate Case Hearing 


Two salt cases have been up for hearing during the 
last week at Chicago before Special Examiner Burchmore. 
These were No. 5113, Colonial Salt Co. and others vs. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and others, and No. 5208, of 
the same complainant against the Illinois Central and 
others. Walter E. McCornack appeared for complainant 
in both cases. 

These cases represent other angles of the cases in- 
volving rates on salt by boat and rail lines to Chicago and 
Milwaukee which were temporarily disposed of by the deci- 
sion of the Commission published in Tor TRAFFIC WORLD 
May 11, 1912. Ten other salt companies are concerned 
in addition to the principal complainant and the carriers 
complained of are about 100 in number. It is claimed that 
the reduction in local rates west from Chicago and Mil- 
waukee have worked to negative the benefit that com- 
plainant would have derived from the results of the pre- 
vious decision, and that the reductions are unjust to the 
complainants, because the previous differentials from the 
Ohio and Michigan field are destroyed. 





The basis of the complaint is as follows: 


Immediately after the cancelation of the joint rates 
between the boat lines and carriers the defendant rail- 
roads leading west from Milwaukee and Chicago reduced 
the local rates on salt from Chicago and Milwaukee to 
destination to the amount of 1 2-3 cents, effective July 8, 
1912. Though the carriers which reduced the rates from 
Chicago and Milwaukee publish or concur in joint rates 
on salt from the Michigan and Ohio fields, the rates from 
these fields were not reduced, and the differential of 2 1-3 
cents which before had been enjoyed by the Michigan 
field and of 3 1-3 cents by the Ohio field were destroyed, 
Michigan after such reduction and now having a differ- 
ential of 4 cents and Ohio of 5 cents per hundred pounds 
over the Chicago and Milwaukee rates. 

The complainants represent that the reducing of the 
Chicago and Milwaukee rates leading west from Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee without aft the same time lowering 
to the same amount, 1 2-3 cents, the rates from the Michi- 
gan and Ohio salt fields was in violation of section 3 of 
the Act of regulating commerce, and that such act will 
perpetuate the unlawful monopoly in the sale of salt ac- 
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quired by the Morton and Ludington salt companies py 
virtue of the existence of unlawful divisions between the 
boat lines and defendants. 

Testimony was introduced by complainant tending to 
show that the rates which the complaining companies 
have to pay to Illinois and Iowa points is greater than 
the amount which the Morton Salt Co., for instance, has 
to pay. A large amount of testimony was introduced in 
support of the complaint, the nature of which, in part, is 
above set forth. The principal witness for the defense 
was F. P;> Eyman, assistant freight traffic manager, Chi- 
cago & Northwestern, who expressed some embarrassment 
in that during a long and active traffic experience in 
which he had given testimony in all sorts of cases, this was 
the first time he had ever been called upon to justify a 
reduction in rates. He said that originally there had 
been no difference between Michigan rates and the rates 
from Michigan ports. Salt was usually handled through 
Milwaukee, coming in by steamer. There was no relation 
between Milwaukee and Chicago rates. The original rates 
were established in connection with boat lines. Through 
rail rates were fixed, with no differential, to meet the 
competition of the boat lines. Rates from Michigan to 
the Mississippi River were fixed with relation to the rates 
from Kansas, and so stand to-day. Salt is all handled 
on the basis of through rates, and it carries a transit privi- 
lege allowing it to be reshipped on the balance of the 
through rate. In regard to the absorption of switching 
charges, the Northwestern gets more than 75 per cent 
of its salt through the Milwaukee gateway, and there is 
no switching charge. At Chicago, if the salt were re 
ceived from the Illinois Central, the Northwestern would 
have to absorb a switching charge of about $6 per car 
On all-rail shipments from the East, via the Michigan 
Central, for instance, the shipments would be handled at 
Proviso and there would be a charge ot $6.50, of which 
the Northwestern would absorb $3 and the Michigan Cen- 
tral $3.50. On shipments from other roads the propor- 
tionate share of the other road would be somewhat greater. 
The witness offered a statement showing a comparison 
of rates on salt and on iron and steel from Michigan and 
Ohio points, from which it appeared that the spread is 
much greater than on salt. The Northwestern has n0 
tariff from Ludington and Manistee by which one cent 
or any other amount is absorbed. Northwestern partici 
pates in no such tariff. There is no arrangement that 
breaks down the through rate from Michigan to westerl 
points. 


In answer to questions from the Examiner, it ap 
peared that there was a large amount of salt brought 
across the lake to Milwaukee, and there is a _ large 
amount moving out of Milwaukee on local rates. The 


salt handled out of Milwaukee since the boat rate was 
canceled is handled on a local raté because it is largely 
handled by tramp steamers that do not concur in aly 
rates. The Pere Marquette line of steamers has not take? 
up this business to any extent. The Northwestern sets 
the salt at Milwaukee precisely as if it originated there 
Otherwise there would be no advantage in handling the 
business in and out on the local rate. 

Mr. McCornack wanted to know if a comparison o 
rates from C. F. A. territory to points south of the Obi? 
River and the rates between Chicago and points west of 
the Mississippi River was not a fair one, but the witness 
thought such comparisons were worthless. In answer (0 


a similar question regarding the history of the situatio? 
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the answer was that it was simply a precedent and might 
or might not be a guide. Questioned as to why he took 
iron and steel as the basis of his comparative statement, 
the witness said that the commodities were somewhat 
analogous in the matter of handling, the conditions are 
similar and the competition much the same. 

In explanation of the influence of Kansas rates upon 
the situation, the witness took Des Moines as an instance 
and showed that the rate from Kansas and from Detroit 
is the same, 17 cents. Des Moines ‘is representative of a 
western group. Some discussion ensued upon the theory 
on which groups are made up, and the witness explained 
that the idea was that manufacturers in one territory 
might reach a common market on a common rate. They 
must have the same rate in order to participate in any 
through rate. 

Evidently in the belief that the representative of the 
Northwestern was disposed to give the fairest possible 
treatment, he was asked if he would not give the relief 
asked for if the Northwestern reached Detroit and Akron, 
but the witness said “No.” 

In answer to questions from the examiner whether the 
occasion for the reduction of local rates in question was 
the breaking up of the through rates, the answer was in 
the affirmative, and Mr. Eyman added that if they had 
done what they thought should be done the rate would 
have been made an exact combination.of the locals, but 
they had yielded to the expressed opinion of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in similar cases. 

In further explanation of the situation it was stated 
that the Pere Marquette went out of the business, but 
is now handling some, though the bulk is still handled 
by tramp steamers. There is a full line of rates from 
Ludington and Manistee to all points now in controversy 
—in Illinois, Iowa and the West. If the present rate is 
undisturbed salt will move largely by tramp steamers or 
Pere Marquette boats, because receivers of salt can supply 
it to better advantage by having it in the warehouse than 
if it is stored over in Michigan. The bulk of table salt 
out of Milwaukee is handled by all-rail from New York. 

In conclusion, the witness said that if the present 
rate is decided to be discriminatory, the best way to rem- 
edy the condition would be to increase rates out of Chi- 
cago, which are now very low. The witness agreed to 
furnish a statement showing local rates out of Chicago to 


a humber of local points—this at the request of the ex- 
aminer. 


Indicts for Coal Rebates 


In connection with and as a result of the investiga- 
tion carried on by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with reference to the relations between certain carriers 
and coal mine operating companies, the federal grand 
jury at Chicago has returned indictments against the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis and Chicago, Indiana & 
Southern, and Thomas O’Gara, president O’Gara Coal Co., 
On the charge of giving and accepting rebates in con- 
nection with furnishing the coal supply of the several 
roads. 

The amount appearing to be involved is $60,000. Some 
portions of the testimony brought out in the investiga- 


tion were given in THE Trarric WorLD of November 2, 
Dp. 659. 
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| LEGAL DEPARTMENT 





Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau. 


In this aepartment we shall answer simpie questions relating 
to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by requiring immediate answer may 


secure —— written answers to their Inquiries the pay- 
ment B ge small — ee on application. we ~~ 

Address Legal partment, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Bullding, Washington, D. C. 


Agent Not Liable for Freight if so Known by the 
Carrier. 


Washington.—“Referring to Interstate Commerce 
Commission Opinion 2,003, Case 3,314, Crutchfield & 
Woolfolk ys. Southern Pacific Company. Please refer 
particularly to the last two paragraphs on page 680. 
You will note that this decision prevents a commission 
merchant, who has already settled with his principal, 
from collecting on suit for overcharge. 

“The question I wish to ask is, Can a common ecar- 
rier collect a bill for undercharge against a commission 
merchant under an exactly parallel case—the goods hav- 
ing been consigned, were remitted for (less freight), and 
the whole transaction closed some two or three years 
ago? It seems as though the rule should be made to 
work both ways. Should like to have your opinion on 
same,” 

The consignee is presumptive owner of the goods, 
and is therefore prima facie liable for the freight, and if 
he accepts them the law implies a promise on his part 
to pay it. But if he is not the owner he does not be- 
come liable from the mere fact of his being the con- 
signee. No contract to pay the freight can be implied 
in accepting the goods, where the consignee is known 
to be merely the agent of the shipper. But in order that 
the consignee, when acting as agent for the owner, can- 
not be held liable for the freight, it must appear that 
the fact of such agency was in some manner disclosed 
to the carrier. Such notice may be given either by 
marks on the bill of lading showing the real owner, or 
by previous course of dealing between the carrier and 
consignee. 

a * co 


Damages Measured by the Actual Loss to Owner. 


Ohio.—“We received a shipment in a damaged con- 
dition, and the goods were sold 2 per cent cash discount 
ten days. We presented claim to the railroad company 
and they offered settlement 25 days after presentation 
of claim papers to them, but insist upon our allowing 
them the discount if we settled with the shippers on this 
basis. There is a question in our mind whether they 
are entitled to this, seeing that they did not settle wihin 
the 10 days’ period.” 

If the shipment moved under the Uniform Bill of 
Lading, section. 3 thereof provides the method for deter- 
mining the amount of damages that the carrier must pay 
for loss or damaged shipments resulting from causes for 
which it is liable. It provides that the amount of dam- 
ages shall be computed on the basis of the value of the 
property (being the bona fide invoice price) at the place 
and time of shipment. The bona fide invoice price of the 
shipment to you is the agreed purchase price with the 
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shipper, and if you deduct 2 per cent cash discount, and 
the same is accepted by the shipper, the remaining 
amount that you pay the shipper represents the actual 
value of the goods to you, and limits you to that amount 
in collecting damages from the carrier. For damages 
for the breach of a contract can never exceed the benefit 
which would accrue to the party from its performance. 
* o * 
Loss of Profits Not Recoverable Before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

iNinois—“Will you kindly advise whether the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has ever made a ruling to 
the effect that a shipper could collect from a railroad 
company for the profit on an article which, through in- 
attention on the part of the transportation company, had 
been delayed en route until customer could wait no 
longer and was compelled to cancel the order. If there 
has been such a ruling, will you kindly make reference 
thereto, or give us the substance of the opinion--” 

Breaches of duty, such as the loss or damage of 
property in transit, failure to make delivery safely and 
with reasonable dispatch in accordance with the contract 
which a carrier enters into on accepting shipment for 
carriages, are matters that are solely within the jurisdic 
tion of the courts. See Carstens Packing Co. vs. Oregon 
R. R. & Nav. Co. et al., 17 I. C.-C., 125. “Loss or profit 
based on canceled contracts and avoided sales alleged 
to have been caused by carriers’ unfair treatment is im- 
possible of determination.” So held the Commission in 
the case of Eaton vs. C. H. & D. Ry. Co., 11 I. C. C., 619. 
See also Gallogay & Firestein vs. C. H. & D, Ry. Co., 11 
L Cc. C., 1; Barder & Swarthart vs. L. V. R. R. Co., 12 
TB + BE + iy so 

* * « 
Carriers May Limit Liability by Notice in Receipt. 


Colorado.—“On October 19 one of our manufacturers 
made us a shipment, via express, which was destroyed 
by fire while in transit. The shippers did not state any 
value on the package and carried no insurance. While 
the value amounted to $118, the express company invari- 
ably insists on settling on a basis of $50 for each ship 
ment. It is our understanding that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has upheld the express companies in 
the so-called $50 clause printed in their receipts. Will 
you kindly advise if this is a fact, and whether or not it 
is possible to recover the full value through the courts?” 

An express company is entitled to know the value of 
the goods it carries. This the law allows for the purpose 
of fixing the amount of its charge for carriage, and of 
ascertaining the amount of responsibility which it has to 
assume, and the degree of care and attention which it 
will be required to exercise in respect to them. Where 
the goods are open to inspection, the carrier is in a posi- 
tion to form an estimate of their value and compute its 
charges in proportion to the risk assumed. But when 
their real value is not apparent, by ordinary inspection, 
and no stated value given by the shipper, the carrier 
may, in order to know the degree of care and attention 
to bestow. upon them, insert in the contract by which it 
undertakes to carry them, whether it be in the form of 
a receipt accepted by the owner or in other form of ex- 
press contract, the provision that, unless advised of 
their real value, it will not be liable in case of loss for 
more than a certain sum; and if the shipper desires that 
a greater liability be assumed than that provided for in 
the contract, he must inform the carrier, whether the 
inquiry be made of him or not, of the value of which he 
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wishes the carrier to assume the risk, and must compen. 
Sate it accordingly. 

The courts have almost uniformly held that where g 
shipper has declared the value, expressly or by implica. 
tion, and the carrier accepts the same in good faith as 
the real value, and the rate of freight is fixed in ac 
cordance therewith, that such stipulation is valid, even 
when the loss is due to the carrier’s negligence. This 
view was also entertained by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission “In the Matter of Released Rates,” 13 I. ¢. 
C., 550. 


In ConversiOn, Carriers Not Usually Responsible for 
Unforeseen Profits. 


Chicago.—“On May 12, 1911, we shipped from a point 
in Michigan a car of potatoes, and while in transit we 
requested diverted to ourselves to a point in Indiana, 
notify another party. Before arriving at destination the 
other party wired us refusing shipment account of delay. 
Car arrived at destination about June 6, and, under the 
circumstances, we supposed it was on hand refused, but 
to our surprise found that the railroad company had 
delivered same to the original consignee without sur- 
render of the proper documents showing ownership of 
same as they were in our possession, having requested 
them returned to-us upon receipt of the information refus- 
ing the car. We further investigated this matter and 
found that the carrier at the time of reconsignment 
made an error in billing this car direct to the consignee 
instead of to ourselves notify him. At this time the 
market was in good condition and was advancing rapidly 
at the rate of 5 to 10 cents a day, car having been orig- 
inally sold to the consignee at something like 50 cents a 
bushel, and it was our intention to hold this car until 
we saw fit to dispose of same, as the market went up to 
around $1.10 per bushel. We then filed claim against 
the delivering carrier for $1.10 per bushel, which they have 
declined to pay on the grounds that they are only liable 
for the value of the shipment at the time delivered to 
the consignee. We, however, cannot see our way clear 
in accepting same, as, had the railroad company not dis 
posed of the shipment, we would have without doubt 
realized $1.10 per bushel. The question now is, are 
they clearly liable for this $1.10 per bushel, or only for 
the price prevailing at the time shipment was delivered’ 


A delivery by the carrier to the wrong person 
amounts to a conversion. Where the carrier has con 
verted the goods, it will be deemed to have thereby abar 
doned the contract of shipment, and it cannot thereafter 
insist upon a stipulation that its liability shall be /im- 
ited to a certain sum at which the goods are valued. 
Neither is the carrier entitled to freight if it converts 
the goods. But damages must not be remote or specula- 
tive, and must be such as are fairly within the conte 
plation of the parties at the time of making the contract 
as a probable consequence of the breach thereof. The 
carrier could not have foreseen the subsequent advance 
in the price of potatoes, above referred to, nor anticipaied 
your purpose to hold them at destination point for an 
advance market, and was entitled to be informed of any 
special circumstances requiring expedition in the ship 
ment. In the absence of the same, the measure of dal 
ages for a conversion of the goods will ordinarily be the 
same as for their loss or destruction, viz., their value 
at the place of destination, with interest, at the time 
when they should have arrived. 
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INCREASING EFFICIENCY ON THE SHORT HAUL 


it is the purpose of this department of THE TRAFFIC WORLD to describe and illustrate, when the 
subject-matter is suitable for illustration, appliances for, and methods of, handling freight in the factory 
and warehouse, in the freight station and on the platform, between the factory, the station and the ware- 
house, and between the platform and the car. The department is established with a view to suggest to 
the traffic man, whether of an industrial concern or railway official, some of the ways in which his fellow 
official has demonstrated the value of his services and some of the means by which others, for commercial 
reasons, have sought to increase his efficiency. THE TRAFFIC WORLD will be pleased to answer inquiries 
concerning any device or method mentioned in this department, or unless requested to the contrary, put 
the inquirer in touch with those who can furnish full information. 


Rapid Handling of Merchandise 


To meet the demand for an expeditious means for 
handling goods in large establishments there has recently 
been developed a device known as the lowerator, which 
seems to furnish a large degree of economy in the work 
for which it is especially designed. As its name im- 
plies, it is intended simply for lowering goods from the 
upper floors of a building to the lower or shipping floor, 








The apparatus will be readily understood from the 
accompanying illustrations, one of which gives a di- 
agrammatic view of the whole installation, and the other, 
from a photograph, shows the automatic unloading ar- 
rangement at the lower end. It consists of a series of 
cars equally spaced upon a pair of endless cables, which 
pass over sheaves at the upper and lower terminals. A 
partition separates the cars upon which the merchandise 
is placed from the empty ones returning on the other 
side. 





The Lowerater for Handling Merchandise—Discharge Chute at Lower Terminal. 


whence the goods may be placed upon trucks or wagons 
for conveyance to railway stations or delivered directly 
from the wagon. 

The device differs from an elevator not only in the 
fact that it handles goods in a downward direction only, 
but also in the fact that it requires no power to operate 
it. The weight of merchandise placed upon the cars or 
Platforms furnishes all the motive power required, and 
this is regulated so that the apparatus works at any de- 
Sired speed by means of a governor at the top. The 
unloading is also automatic. 


The cars are simply platforms, consisting of a series 
of fingers, arranged so that the load may be removed 
from them by a collector of similar description, which 
may form a part of an inclined chute for the further 
conveyance of the merchandise or may be simply a 
part of the platform upon which the goods are to be 
unloaded. 

When the lowerator is installed, it is set to travel 
from 60 to 120 feet drop per minute, at whatever speed 
is determined as necessary for the goods to be handled. 
An automatic brake controls the speed, and a 500-pound 
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package will descend no faster than a 50-pound package. 

The machine, whether loaded or not, can be stopped 
and locked at any point. A hand cable placed in the 
shaft, equipped with a locking device at each floor, oper- 
ates the brake. Goods are invariably placed on the cars 
at the various floors while the lowerator is in motion. 
It is umnecessary to stop for loading, unless handling 
extra heavy packages. Cars are placed six feet apart, 
and one is always in position to receive the goods at all 
floors. No time is lost in loading. 

A brake lever, conveniently placed under the 
delivery chute, controls the entire machine for 
stopping. This can be locked at any time, 
whether cars are loaded or not. By means of 
this brake deliveries of merchandise from the 
upper floors to the shipping department can be 
regulated. 

The lowerator meets the demand for the 
quick movement of merchandise from the upper 
floors to the shipping room, and can be built 
any height, and arranged to discharge on packing 
tables or conveyors. 

The lowerator enables trucks and wagons to 
make more deliveries on account of the rapidity 
with which they can. be loaded. It eliminates the 
use of flat trucks on the shipping floor, avoids 
congestion at this point, and thereby provides 
more space for the assembling and shipping of 
orders. 

The operative risk is reduced to a minimum, 
cars being closely arranged, and completely oc- 
cupying the shaft space. The first cost is the 
only cost. It requires no attention, other than 
occasional oiling at easily accessible parts. 

Lowerators, are invariably installed inde- 
pendently in a shaft, although double installa- 
tions are made, whereby country shipments are 
handled on one machine and city deliveries on 
the other. 

The only information required upon which 
| to base an estimate of cost is the distance from 
i the level of the top floor to the level of the 
shipping floor. 

The lowerator is built of steel and iron 
throughout and is in successful use in a large 
number of establishments. It meets the demand 
for the quick movement of merchandise from the 
upper floors to the shipping room. The cars 
have an individual guaranteed carrying capacity 
of 600 pounds and will carry a package 32 inches 
deep, 40 inches wide and 70 inches high. It is 
plain, however, from the description that size 
and capacity may be varied to suit individual 
conditions. 
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Advocates Small Package Cars 





In a talk at the Thanksgiving dinner of the St. Louis 
Sales Managers’ Association, held at the Mercantile Club 
in St. Louis on November 21, P. W. Coyle, traffic commis- 
sioner of the Business Men’s League of St. Louis, made 
a suggestion that is worth the consideration of traffic offi- 
cials. The talk covered a number of points in connection 
with package car service, its value to the carrier as well 
as to the country merchant, the saving of risk in handling, 
etc.; but many of the more important points are summed 
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up in the concluding paragraphs. They are given as fol- 
lows: 


“In conclusion I wish to direct your attention to a 


feature worthy of careful consideration; one which in my 
estimation is responsible for much of the antagonism to- 
wards the railroads. It is in respect to the treatment ac- 


corded the country merchants by the railroads of this 
country. I mean the merchants at the local stations. | 
Was once an agent at such a station; I was omce a mer. 
chant in such a town, so that I know, by experience, the 








Lowerater for Handling Merchandise — Diagrammatic 
View of Entire Apparatus. 


limitations of the agent to assist the merchant in his 
struggle to compete with the merchant at the competitive 
point, and I know the helpless condition of the merchant 
who must rely upon such an agent‘for support. Though 
the*agent may be ever so well disposed his complaints and 
suggestions must filter through the several departments of 
the railroads, until they are so thin or so stale when they 
reach the officials, who shape the policy of the road, as 10 
merit or receive little attention. These merchants at local 
towns are deserving of our especial attention and support 
in their present struggle; not alone because they are neg 
lected by the railroads but at this particular time, becausé 
they will have, from the first of January next, a new diff- 
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culty confronting them in sustaining their trade, that is, 
the establishment of the parcels post, with which I know 
you are more familiar than I. 

“The traffic bureau of the Business Men’s League, 
which I have the honor to represent, has given a great 
deal of attention to this railroad feature of the distribu- 
tion of goods from this market, and we have been working 
upon the proposition that the jobber is just as much in- 
terested in getting the goods sold by him to his customer 
in the country, as the retail merchant in this city is in 
getting the goods to his customer, regardless of his loca- 
tion in St. Louis. Therefore, since we have this package- 
car system so perfected that we may intelligently scrutt- 
nize the service of all of the railroads serving St. Louis, 
we are contending now for the improvement of the service 
to the local stations. 

“There is no such thing as a local station to a jobber. 
The merchant from the smallest local station on any 
railroad looks just as good to us in this market as though 
he came from a highly competitive railroad town, and is 
entitled to our consideration and the consideration of the 
carriers accordingly. 

“Through what I consider a mistaken policy of econ- 
omy and development of their own properties the railroads 
of this country have given too much attention to competi- 
tive business and too little to local business. The result 
of this is that, under the present fabric of rates, inter- 
mediate towns often pay the same rates as the competi- 
tive town beyond, yet shipments leaving here on the same 
day are often from one to three days longer in reaching 
the intermediate or local town. 

“Tt is gratifying, however, to note that a few progres- 
sive managements are taking this view of it also, and are 
inaugurating methods beneficial to the local points. It 
rests largely with us, however, and particularly with an 
association like yours, to exercise our commercial strength 
in behalf of our customers by contending forcibly for such 
a system of distribution of our goods that a more equi- 
table service shall be given to all points. To this and the 
routing of your competitive business should be predicated 
on the service rendered to local points; or in plainer lan- 
guage, the lines that give especial attention to the sys- 
tematic and prompt handling of your shipments to local 
points are entitled to more consideration at the hands of 
the shippers in the distribution of their competitive busi- 
ness. It is unreasonable to expect, of course, such a revo- 
lution in this respect as to have equal service to all points, 
but the tendency should be in that direction much more 
than it is at present. 

“I may be mistaken, but, after giving the subject seri- 
ous thought, I believe, as a matter of economy to the rail- 
roads and the improvement of the service as suggested, 
smaller cars should be used in this package car trade. 
Cars so constructed as to carry a maximum load of about 
the present average merchandise loading, which is approxi- 
mately 18,000 pounds per car; cars capable of being car- 
ried in fast trains, to be switched at local points or small 
stations without the loss incidental to the handling of cars 
of large capacity, designed especially for carload business, 
as is the case at present, thus releasing these large cars 
of 60,000 pounds capacity for the service for which they 
are designed. The railroads now have cars constructed 
especially for live stock, for lumber, for coal, for coke, for 
cooperage and for perishable freight, but none especially 
designed for the highest class freight they handle; namely, 
these merchandise, or package car shipments. By the 
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use of such cars, as suggested, much of the delay inci- 
dental to rehandling at break-bulk points would be avoided, 
the expense of operating local or way freight trains greatly 
reduced, and damage to freight by rehandling eliminated 
to a great extent. The increased efficiency of their ter- 
minal facilities in the loading and unloading of such freight 
by the use-of a greater number of small car units upon 
the same terminal tracks now used for the large cars, is 
also an item I believe worthy of careful consideration by 
the railroads. 

“In short, is it not quite reasonable to expect that the 
railroads should so classify their service and furnish such 
facilities as to specialize the less-than-carload merchandise 
traffic to the extent that all receivers of such freight, both 
at local as well as competitive points, may rely upon 
that service as they do upon the express service, and event- 
ually relieve the public of the expensive express service 
except for the transportation of valuable articles, or such 
as may require the attention of a messenger en route.” 


Wants Good Fiber Packages 


Editor THE TRAFFIC WORLD: 

Having recently read your articles on “fiberboard 
packages” published in THE TRarric WorLD recently, we 
wish to compliment you in making a very fair exposition 
of the situation from your standpoint. We have no doubt 
the fiber container has a place in the shipping world, 
and the difficult problem to solve is—its place. The 
manufacturers of this product do not hesitate to argue 
that it belongs wherever you find the wooden box, and 
to this argument we enter an earnest protest. 

The transportation companies are placed in a some- 
what delicate position in consequence of the shippers’ 
attitude in connection with the use of the substitute pack- 
age and, unless they are firm and explicit in properly 
classifying such shipments, their trouble has just com- 
menced, 

The shipper should prove to the carrier that the 
container he uses is a proper protection for its contents 
and not a mere cover or wrapper, with more attention 
given to the advertisement than to the durability feature. 
The carriers have endeavored to suggest certain additions 
to the substitute package that would apparently give it 
more or less strength and thus enable it to pass muster 
for some purposes, but at every session of the different 
classification committees, where an opportunity offers, you 
will find the substitute package interests endeavoring to 
eliminate these apparent safeguards. This would indicate 
to the ordinary’ observer that they do not exhibit the 
proper spirit toward the carrier. 

At a classification committee meeting held lately the 
substitute package interests presented a fiber package, 
about 24 inches square, bound on both ends by a half-inch 
steel band, and argued that they thought the box would 
be just as strong and secure without the bands, and 
wished permission to take these bands off. They were 
asked what the cost of the bands amounted to. They 
said: “Three cents per box.” They were asked the 
amount saved over the cost of a wooden box, and they 
answered, “About 15 per cent.” They were asked what 
they saved in weight compared with the wooden box, and 
answered, “About 50 per cent.” Say, a wooden box costs 
25 cents, and the weight of box was 30 pounds, the sav- 
ing in the cost of the box more than paid for the steel 
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straps, to say nothing of the saving in welght; yet they 
thought they were justified in making a request which 
they should have known, if granted, would make the box 
utterly *worthless for the purpose for which it seemed to 
be used. 


This illustrates the end to which the substitute pack- 
age is drawing and, unless the railroad people insist upon 
every restriction they have suggested being carried out, 
the fiber people will soon be shipping in ordinary wrap- 
ping paper! 

Another instance: At a late classification meeting 
the fiber interest argued that in using the Mullen test 
the following rule should apply, i. e.: Take seven tests 
in different parts of the sheet, add them together, and 
divide the aggregate by seven, and if the result reached 
175, then the package should be considered standard. In 
other words, if one part of the sheet tested 225, and 
another 125, the average being 175, it stood the test, in- 
stead of the weakest part testing at least 175. To think 
that such an argument should be submitted for the con- 
sideration of such a body of men as composed the dif- 
ferent classification commissions seems _ ridiculously 
foolish. 


These are only some indications of how the fiber 
people consider the welfare of the shipping and carrying 
public, and what they would do if not continually watched. 

The argument that box lumber is becoming so scarce 
that some substitute container must be resorted to is not 
well taken, as there is and always will be in this country 


sufficient growth of lumber of the lower grade to supply 
the box demands. 


In making comparison between the wooden box and 
the substitute container, many things should be consid- 
ered. Among them, the unevenness in thickness and 
strength of material; the effect of exposure to moist 
atmosphere while in the knock-down and when in form, 
empty or filled, while carried and awaiting consumption 
by the shippers; the effect of continual exposure while 
held in stock awaiting sales after the container is filled; 
the effect and cost over and above the wooden box in 
handling from the stockroom to the team truck, addi- 
tional care, necessary reduction in size of load team will 
haul in consequence of frailty of package, possibility of 
being caught out in bad weather and the consequences; 
at the depot, the additional cost of unloading team truck 
caused by the necessary care that must be taken in 
handling in freight house; the possibility of being com- 
pelled to load into cars while a violent rain or snow 
storm is raging; the greater opportunity of being entered 
by rats and vermin; the quietness with» which they can 
be entered by a pilferer—no watchman can hear his work, 
nor of that of the rats and mice. In loading the cars 
a survey is taken as to the safest manner of handling 
these paper packages, and after more or less loss of 
time in deciding what is best to do, the foreman or check- 
ing clerk calls out, “Come on, boys, with those wooden 
boxes, we must put them on the bottom of the car,” re- 
gardless of their destination, and the paper glue-ups on 
top, regardless of how many times they may have to be 
handled in getting out the boxes beneath them, or the 
time and cost to do it, or the effect on the package by 
the transfers. Also bear in mind that the packages are 
subjected to a shaking up during the process of switch- 
ing, etc., to such an extent as to cause breaking of liquid 
contents, and then the package itself is not only ruined 
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but the surrounding packages will be more or less dam. 
aged. 

If this substitute package is used intelligently, there 
are no objections to it, but if it is the purpose of the 
shipper to squeeze it in for purposes other than its con- 
struction and contents warrant, then it should be elimi- 
nated entirely, except when encased in a wooden crate. 
The shipper of the standard or wooden box should not 
be assessed to help cover the losses caused by the shipper 
who insists on putting his goods in an inferior package 
in order to acquire a saving in cost of package and in 
weight, and the only apparent manner of adjusting this 
subject is by an increased classification on the improperly 
protected shipments, and we have no doubt the railroad 
people will keep an alert eye on the shippers who persist 
in using inferior containers and will see to it that all 
concerned are treated fairly. 

Henry B. Maxwell, Manager, 
National Ass’n of Box Manufacturers. 
Chicago, Nov. 23, 1912. 


Weighing Hearing at Boston 





The weighing hearing at Boston was continued this 
week before Examiner Ward Prouty, with Attorney J. T. 
Marchand representing the Commission. Charles H. 
Blatchford represented the Boston & Maine, New Haven, 
Central New England and Rutland roads. 


C. F. Smith, agent at Mystic Wharf, and W. A. Wal- 
dron, chief weigher at Mystic Wharf, were called. Mr. 
Smith testified that about three years ago there was some 
trouble, it being alleged that some of the weighers of coal 
were in collusion with the receivers and issued weight 
certificates for a less weight of coal than actually was 
weighed. There was an investigation and three or four 
of the weighers were discharged. Mr. Waldron testified 
as to the method of weighing coal. He said that the cars 
were weighed light and then weighed loaded. He gave 
considerable evidence as to the type and construction of 
the scales, the method of weighing and the testing and 
inspection of the scales. In miscellaneous freight the tare 
stenciled on the car is taken. He thought that as a rule 
the cars weigh less than the stenciled weights. Mr. Wal- 
dron further testified that there were four scales on this 
wharf; that the pits contained water at high tide and that 
business had to be suspended at one scale for a time by 
reason of high water. He said that weighing was all 


done by spotting the cars on the scales and uncoupled at 
one end. 


Representing the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, W. S. Phippen of New York, the association's 
traffic manager, presented about 40 cases in which it was 
claimed that the weights upon which the railroads based 
the freight charge were larger than the actual weights. 
Only a few of these cases had anything to do with new 
England, the shipments as a rule originating in the South 
and being weighed there. A few were destined to New 
England points. He claimed that the railroads in many 
cases failed to make an allowance of 500 pounds for 
stakage on flat cars, as recommended by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Division Superintendent W. K. Hallett of the Bangor 
& Aroostook presented evidence as to the methods el 
ployed by his road in weighing carload shipments of po 
tatoes. His company takes the tare weight as stenciled 
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on the cars and usually has found it fairly correct as 
checked by light weighing experiments. The scales at 
the main weighing point, he said, are tested almost every 
day by means of a test weight car. 

Roger C. Griffin of Arthur D. Little, Incorporated, tes- 
tified to the weight of certain shipments of wood pulp 
from off the steamship Batavia in September, 1912, upon 
which claims for overcharge had been made upon the 
Boston & Maine on account of overweight and that two 
of the three claims were allowed, the railroad company 
having ascertained that their weights were in error. 

G. S. Hobbs, vice-president, Boston & Maine, told 
of inaccuracies of stenciled tare weights on cars. 

The Boston & Albany; New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford; Maine Central; Rutland; Grand Trunk; Boston & 
Maine, and Bangor & Aroostook all had witnesses, at the 
request of the Interstate Commerce Commission, who were 
examined by Mr. Marchand as to the number, location, 
description and condition of the scales on their respective 
lines. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


As TRAFFIC MANAGER with a reliable commercial 
house or industrial company. Thoroughly posted in traffic 
work, rate making and interstate commerce laws and rul- 
ings. Twenty years’ railroad experience. Past nine years 
with present employers; a large industrial company. Can 
produce results. C. 32, The Traffic World, Chicago. 








ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


COLORADO BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Former member of the Department of Justice ae 
Selicitor of Internal Revenue 


Interstate Commerce Litigation 
a Specialty 


FACTORY FOR SALE 


Rochester, N. Y. 
On N. Y. Central R. R. 


2Story Brick Building, 46x 300, with L 
46 x 90 — 45,731 sq. ft. Power house, dry 
kiln, yardage. 


SUPERB NATURAL LIGHTING 


Splendid plant for making autos, shoes, cloth- 
ing, wagons, boxes, ete. 
Write for maps, details. 


Garfield Co., 1 Exchange, Rochester, N. Y. 











answer many such questions as 
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The Traffic World’s 
Free Commercial Service 


The Traffic World has 


been impressed with the dif- 
ficulties which confront the man 
called upon to make an investiga- 
tion of technical problems involv- 
ing the possible purchase of equip- 
ment or supplies which will add to 
the efficiency of the traffic or 
transportation department. 


It often happens that some one 
firm may have just the device, or 
information needed, but through 
being unknown to the person mak- 
ing the search, his inquiries will 
never receive a satisfactory answer. 


The Short Haul Department will 





























naturally arise. The advertising 
pages will answer others. But we 


are now prepared to supply the 
demand for 


A Broader Service--Free 
The Traffic World will endeavor 


to put any person who places an 
inquiry with this department, under 
his business letterhead, in touch 
with individuals or firms best able 
to answer questions on the follow- 
ing subjects: 


Motor Truck Transportation 

Freight Handling Appliances and Methods 
Packing Materials and Methods 

Location of Industries 

Handling of Export Shipments. 

Warehousing, Forwarding and Customs Brokerage 
Office Equipment and Methods‘ 


This service will be conducted promptly, 
along broad lines, and absolutely without 
bias of any sort. Simply address an inquiry 
to The Traffic World, which is the natural 
clearing house for information on these sub- 
jects, and let us do the searching. 
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EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this is an important subject 
and are reaching out for such trade. A competent Forwarding Agent can be 
of material assistance to manufacturers. 

We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to all places abroad and shall 
gladly answer inquiries respecting Consular Regulations, Customs Duty, etc. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO., Chicago, New York, London, Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur-Mer 











Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, 
Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, etc. 





Huguenot Express Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 






634 West Thirty-sixth St. Prone 839 Greeley. For- 
warders, truckmen for all lines: bulk shipments from 
out of town a apecialty; up-to-date facilities for storage 
and distribution. 


960-356 Seneca St. “Unsurpassed facilities” for stor 
img, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele 
phone No. 633. 





Judson Freight Forwarding, Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


- 443 Marquette Bldg. Carload distribution to all rail- LOUISVILLE, KY. 








Import and export freight contractors, transfer ané 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 


machinery forwarded at reduced rates to all 
western and Pacific Coast points. 


reads et Chicago without teams; L. C. L. shipments of 
principal 





The Reading Truck Co. Ashley Warehouse Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Sixth and Congress Sts. Authorized cartage agents 


for the Wabash and Canadian Pacific railways ang for 


Bonded and general storage. Drayage facilities. Cars 
promptly handled. Custom house entries attended to 
Insurance, 18c. Track connections. 





BIND THEM UP 


If you want to keep your back issues of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, let us bind them 


fer you. 
Per Year, tariff section included, 4 volumes, $5.00 
5 oF < Py omitted, 2 S 2.50 


We pay NO Transportation Charges. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


418-430 SOUTH MARKET STREET, CHICAGO 
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Washington Brought to Your Door 


That’s what our special service means to you. 


It means that we bring the vast official data on traffic 
matters to your desk. 


The files of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the only complete record of interstate freight rates 
in the world, are made as accessible to you as if they 
were in your own Office. 


Our trained investigators, men thoroughly schooled in rate 
questions, are at your command at any time you want prompt, 
accurate information upon traffic matters. 
Your wants are our only limitations. 

The cost of this service? Small. You pay only for the time 
actually spent by our men in your service. 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


506-510 COLORADO BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


industrial Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- 
road commissions and _ transportation 
companies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and 
the state and national governments of 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 
proper legislation where deemed neces- 
sary, and the modification of present 
laws where considered harmful to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests. 
Membership—Those eligible as mem- 
bers are traffic directors, managers, 
commissioners or other officials in 
charge of traffic of industrial or com- 
mercial organizations and traffic officers 
of representative shipping concerns in 
the United States. 


Officers. 

4. M. Belleville, President, 

G. F. A., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsvurgh, Pa. 

H. G. Wilson, Vice-President 
Comm’r, Transportation Bureau of 
Commercial Club, Kansas City, Mo. 
W. D. Hurlbut, Secretary-Treasurer, 
T. M., Wisconsin Pulp & Paper Co., 
38 E. Jackson Blvd, Chicago, Til. 


a"4" 


National Implement and Vehicle Associa- 
tion. W. J. Evans, Freight Traf. Mgr., 
American Trust Bldg., Chicago, II. 

Sterling 
Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ 
Association, 

In charge of traffic industries located 
at Sterling and Rock Falls, Il 
RMPIPOROG, «00 bccccicsocees President 


F. 

P. 

Wet Peeeeactcceris Secretary-Treasurer 

We, TMi ccs cccccspus TraffiC Manager 
MINNESOTA, 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
tion. 





Associa- 
H. 8S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI, 
Business Men’s League. P. W. Coyle. 
Comm’r, 614 Bank of Commerce Bldg, 
St. Louis. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Freight Bureau. te 
Donelson, Pres.; W. G. Thomas, Vice- 
Pres.; James S. Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 

National Federation of Traffic and Trans- 

portation Clubs. J. V. Zartman, Pres.; 
Cari K. Landes, Secy. 

The Chicago Transportation Association. 
Frank T. Scanian, Pres.; H. E Mac- 
Niven, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New York. 








E. G. 
Warfield. Pres.: C. A. Swope, Secy. 

The Spokane Transportation Club. Chas. 
W. Colby, Pres. 

The Traffic Club of Chicago. F. B. Mont- 
gomery. Pres.; Guy S. McCabe, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Dallas, Tex. 8S. G. 
Reed, Pres.; GS. Maxwell, Secy. 


418-430 MARKET STREET, CHICAGO {L. 
















The Traffic Club of Philadelphia. F. A. 
Bejiford, Pres.; Cc. W. ummerfield, 
Secy. 

The Traffic Club of St. Louis. A. Hilton, 
Pres.; A. F. Versen, Secy.-Treas. 

The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. 
Johnston, Pres.; D. L. Wells, Secy 

The Transportation Club of Indianapolis. 
L L. Fellows, Pres.; L. E. Stone, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New England, Boston. 
T. E. Byrnes, Pres.; Wm. C. Brown, 
Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Cincinnati. 
C. C. Spaulding, Pres.; W. C. Hull, Secy. 


The ‘ransportation Club of Louisville. 
L. J. Irwin, Pres.; Fred H. Behring, 


J. T. 


Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Toledo. L. G. 
Macomber, Pres.; J. S. Marks, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of St. Paul. J. R. Jones, 

Pres.: A L. Bowker, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Newark. A. Preston 
Jump, Pres.; Robert E. McHugh, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Seattle. F. W. Parker, 
Pres.; F. R. Hanlon, Secy. 
The Transportation Club of Detroit, Mich. 
L. M: White, Pres.; W. R. Hurley, Secy. 
VagnagerseSen Club of San Francisco. 


F. Burgin, Pres.; Theo. H. Jacobs, 
Secy. 


The Raliroad Club of Kansas City, Mo. 
James L. Marens, Pres.; Claude Man- 
love, Secy. 

The Transportation and Traffic Club, 
Birmingham, Ala. L. Sevier, : 
O. F. Redd, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Minneapolis. F. S. 
Pool, Pres.; F. B. Rowley, Secy. 

Salt Lake Transportation Club.. 


D. R. 
Ellingson, Secy. 
Bert- 


Gray, Pres.; J. W. 


Traffic Club of Milwaukee. C. J. 
schy, Pres.: R. M. Thayer. Secy. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD AND TRAFFIC BULLETIN 
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DIGEST OF DECISIONS | 


Under the Interstate Commerce Act t (Ready Soon) 


inions since Jan 8, of the C 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE ‘COMMISSION | 
7,000 POINTS FOR THE TRAFFIC MAN. Contains Wiihin this Covets of Que Volume Al the | 
1,000 Pages, Price $8.00 Delivered. LUST AND MERRIAM, Authors and Publishers, 9 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill, 


PLATES DESTROYED 


LEATHER-BOUND COPIES ALL GONE 


BETTER ORDER TODAY 

































The most complete 


All of the Interstate 


Commerce acts as 
well as the forms 


compilation of 


State Public Utility 





; prescribed for filing 
Laws ever put into complaints with the 
one Volume. Commission. 
Splendid Digest Proceedings — 
| a \23d Ammual Convention 
4 ae National Association 
1 Court Decisions Railway Commissione 





National in Scopt 
Wonderful in Completeness 


Digest of Laws an? 
Journal of Proceedings 


PRICE Cloth . . . $7.50 DELIVERED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU, ‘ax: CHICAGO 





